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PLEATED-WAIST WALKING SUIT—FRONT AND BACK--WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[{See nexr. Pace. ] 


(Cut Paper Patterns of the Pleatéed-waist Walking Suit, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prapaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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TWILIGHT. 


Wuew through the paling sunset tints 
The evening-star swings clear and white, 
I listen o'er the hills for her 
Who brings to me my one delight. 
Down the far western slopes she comes, 
All slow and nun-like, draped in gray ; 
Her thoughtful brow, her steadfast eyes, 
Press back the crowding cares of day. 


More calm than hopeless winter’s clouds ; 

More sad than autumn’s gray gold haze; 
But fall of strength as angels’ eyes, 

She rolls the stone from buried days. 
She lays her fingers on mine eyes, 

And breathes her magic in mine ear, 
And then I see, or seem to see— 

And know not if I dream or hear. 


But all the dear lost shadows pass: 
Their eyes reproach me that I stay ; 
Like dying winds at fall of night, 
Their voices win my soul away. 
The sunshine of the fair dead days 
Gleams faintly through their misty hair, 
And the pale, awful smile of death 
Replaces that they loved to wear. 


The scents, the hues, of vanished springs, 
The sun-bright blooms of summer-time, 
And autumn’s fullness live again, 
And sparkles hoar December's rime. 
The fields wave greenly down the slope, 
And children chase the lambs at play, 
And, shouting, Count the daisy cups 
Among the shining ricks of hay. 


And eyes of love light all the earth, 
Like some intensest glance of God, 
And youth and faith, and hope and truth, 
And all the pleasant ways we trod. 
They live! they live! One little hour 
Renews the joys of perished years: 
The wordless, slow processions pass, 
And leave me to my silent tears. 








Pleated-waist Walking Suit. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on first page. 

Tuis pretty suit is the most comfortable morn- 
ing ot négligé dress that can be worn for the 
heats of summer. It comprises a three-pleat 
blouse-waist, an apron-front over-skirt, draped 
gracefully in a pouf behind, and a walking skirt, 
just clearing the ground. In the original the 
blouse-waist is of white linen with blue polka dots, 
and the over-skirt and skirt of dark blue linen, 
trimmed with folds and flounces of the material, 
arranged in a tablier in front. The suit may, 
of course, be made of any material, and trimmed 
to suit the taste. The pattern of the blouse- 
waist is also well suited to thicker material— 
silk, cloth, or flannel—for the fall and winter. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus suit comprises three garments—three- 
pleat waist, over-skirt, and aalking skirt. 
Turee-PLeatT Waist.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front, back, sleeve, and cuff. The 
perforations show where to baste the seams and 
to lay the pleats; those in the top of the sleeve 
show the size and form of the under part. The 
notches show how to put the pattern together. 
Cut the front with the longest straight edge laid 
on the edge of the goods. Cut the back, sleeve, 
and cuff with the longest straight edge of each 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
Bring the two lines of perforations nearest the 
middle of the back evenly together on the under 
side, and join in a seam as far as the holes ex- 
tend; this will form a box-pleat, which must be 
tacked at the waist line. Lay another pleat on 
each side of this inthe same manner. Turn the 
edge of the front under at the top and bottom, 
and form a box-pleat on the outside. Lay a 
box-pleat on each side of this in the same way 
as those formed in the back. The sleeves are 
sewed in the armhole plain, and the bottom is 
joined with a slight fullness to the cuff. A 
pleated upright ruffle trims the neck. Close the 
front with buttons and button-holes. Put the 
pattern together by the notches. Baste the 
seams according to the perforations. An outlet 
of an inch is allowed for the shoulder and under- 
arm seams, and a quarter of an inch for all others. 
Quantity of material, a vard wide, 3 yards. 
Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in four pieces 
—front, side gore, straight breadth, and back 
breadth. Cut the front with the longest straight 
edge laid on the fold of the cloth to avoid a seam. 
Lay two side pleats, turning upward, in the front 
edge of the side breadth according to the notches 
near the top. Put the pattern together by the 
remaining notches. Lay three pleats, turning 
upward, in the middle of the side gore according 
to the holes, placing the first three holes from 
the lower edge evenly together, forming the first 
pl Cut two tapes eight inches long, tack 
one’end of each about one inch on each side of 
the middle of the back on the belt, and the other 
end at the single hole on the middle of the back 
breadth. Sew a small fancy button at the sin- 
gle hole near the top of the side breadth, and a 
small loop at the single hole near the front edge 
of the same breadth. Tapes tacked to the sec- 
ond side seam should be tied behind on the tour- 
nure for draping. The skirt is trimmed around 
the bottom with a ruffle of the material four 
inches deep, laid in very small side pleats. The 
skirt is joined with gathers at the back, and plain 
on the side gore and front, to a belt of the ma- 
terial. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 514 yards. 
Extra for ruffle, 2 yards. 
Wa kine Sxiret.—This pattern is in four 


breadth for the back. Cut the front. gore and 
back breadth with the longest straight edge lai 

on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut 
two pieces each of the pattern given for the side 


gores. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 
Extra for trimming, 544 yards. 
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&@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for August 2 was sent out gra- 
tuitously a beautifully illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a further installment of Lorp 
Lytron’s new Novel, “THE PaRIsIANS ;” 
a thrilling love-story, illustrated ; and 
other literary and pictorial attractions. 
With the Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY for August 9 will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated E1cut- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a large 
variety of literary and artistic attractions. 
&@ A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 





we Cut Paper Patterns of the Pleated-waist 
Walking Suit, illustrated on the first page,and of 
the Double-breasted Fockey Basque Walking Suit, 
illustrated on page 508 of the present Number, are 
now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, pre- 
paid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents each. 
For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns published 
see Advertisement on page 511. 

We Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Linen, Foulard, Muslin, 
and Silk Summer Walking and House Dresses, 
Mantelets, Blouse-Waists, Fichus, Fackets, etc. ; 
Children’s Summer Suits ; Parasols ; Card-Re- 
ceivers ; Knife-Cases ; Work-Baskets ; Embroid- 
ery Patterns, etc. ; with rich pictorial and literary 
attractions. 





AN OCCASION FOR SILENCE. 


T this happy season of the year, when 
80 many newly made wives are off on 
the pleasuring of their honey-moon and brid- 
al tour, most of us who meet the fair brides 
would suppose that the dignity of wifehood 
was something that needed no amplification. 
For these young queens who have just come 
into their kingdom carry themselves as 
young queens should, insist on their prerog- 
ative, and feel that they have taken their 
proper place in the world which was little 
less than made for them. 

Sometimes the spectators are those who 
stand on one side and admire or criticise in- 
differently the pageant of the day as it pass- 
es by, sometimes they are sympathizers, 
sometimes enviers, and sometimes they are 
other wives—other but less happy wives, 
who have been through the bright play, and 
have come out on the dark and lonely side, 
and who look on sadly and scornfully while 
these young creatures move before them, 
their thoughts and inner lives as plainly to 
be read by them as revelers who disport 
themselves in lighted rooms are to be seen 
by those standing in the night outside. 

It is this class of spectators who smile 
grimly at the new dignity of the young 
wives, who disdain it and satirize it, and 
who, by being able to satirize it, betray 
themselves, since—if they will pardon us 
for saying so—they owe some portion of 
their own misfortunes to the fact that they 
never did appreciate the dignity of wife- 
hood even in themselves, and that all their 
lives have failed to teach them the use of 
a proper silence—silence, that crucible in 
which so many strong and precious things 
dissolve and coalesce. 

They entered upon marriage themselves, 
these disdainful wives, probably with but 
small reflection concerning the responsibil- 
ities they assumed, the duties they under- 
took; aware of little at the time but their 
affection for their young husbands; accept- 
ing without a thought the old unspoken idea 
that they are the ciphers and their husbands 
the integers in the social arithmetic; yield- 
ing every moot-point through love in the 
beginning, till presently it was demanded 
through custom. They felt it then a nice 
thing to be married; to have the new title 
and the new name; to be able to wear the 





pieces—front gore, two side gores, and straight 





point lace and satins and diamonds, if with- 

in their reach; to be handed out to dinner 

before their unmarried companions; to have 

a trousseau, and live in an atmosphere of 

new gowns and bonnets; to go on a journey, 

stay in a hotel, and see the world; to be 

mistress of a housé, and receive a social con- 

sideration impossible before. They danced 

into church and out of church, and off on 

their wedding-tours, with hardly a more se- 

rious sentiment; they made their responses 

before the altar while pondering whether 
their trains were swept out to the full length 
or curled round their feet, and if it would 

be death to all effect should they look to see. 

“Did I love Charles?” said one of them, re- 

counting the scene. “Of course I did, or 
else what was I there for? But what a ri- 

diculous question it seemed when I was try- 
ing to remember whether Lucy had put my 
curling-tongs into the dressing-bag !” 

How much idea of the dignity of a wife 
belongs to the person who in such a spirit 
has the dignity conferred upon her? How 
fully can she realize the great part she is 
called upon to fill when she thinks of noth- 
ing but pleasure, appearances, and vanity ? 
The guardian of her husband’s happiness, 
the keeper of the honor of a race, the proba- 
ble mother of a line of men and women, she 
disagrees about the hour for breakfast, quar- 
rels concerning the frequenters of the house, 
sulks for the sake of a new bonnet, bickers 
over this trifle and the other, makes home a 
place of discomfort, and then goes about with 
a whine, as if it was all of it his disgrace and 
none of it hers that her husband has ceased 
to love her. 

Perhaps it is in certain instances his dis- 
grace as much as hers, perhaps even more. 
Indeed, by some miracle of nature or grace, 
she may not be in fault at all, and he may 
prove, without blame due her, a fickle and 
neglectful or a brutal man. But, be she in- 
nocent as Eve, she is the last person to pro- 
claim the trouble, even by so much as that 
disdainful smile when the new and untried 
wife goes gayly by. It argues little for her 
discernment that she chose such a poor hus- 
band originally. And, in reality, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely, it is one case in a thou- 
sand, that she is altogether faultless in the 
difficulties; unlikely that she studied her 
husband’s temperament and possibilities as 
faithfully as she might; unlikely that she 
has herself resisted all temptation ; unlikely 
that she has in every thing sought her hus- 
band’s happiness before her own; unlikely 
that she has done her whole duty, regardless 
of whether he has done his or not. 

Not that we at all argue for any thing like 
an abject submission or slavery on the wife’s 
part. We merely insist upon the truth, and 
the application of the truth, that love seek- 
eth not its own; and since there is one way 
usually to preserve a husband’s love—name- 
ly, by the preservation of his happiness—if, 
then, a wife either deliberately or thought- 
lessly separates her own happiness from her 
husband’s, prefers her own gratification to 
his—prefers, in fact, her own pleasure to her 
husband’s love—she then has no more right 
to complain that she receives exactly what 
she has bargained for than she would have 
a right to complain that her addition of two 
and two did not make five. 

It is true that husbands are not always 
perfect—are often far from perfect. We con- 
fess to doubts of their full performance of 
duty. We think they are a great deal too 
apt to regard their wives as so much of their 
property ; to insist that they shall be happy 
only in their (the husbands’) way; to be stin- 
gy and selfish and tyrannical. We know that 
the world is full of martyrs without the palm. 
But that is neither here nor there in the ques- 
tion of the wife’s perfectness ; and we would 
have her, not only for her own sake, but for 
the sake of all future women, acquit herself 
of every prescribed obligation though the 
heavens fall. 

“* What can ’gainst him a greater vengeance be 

Than make his foe more worthy far than he ?” 
said some one. deserving of attenjion; and 
if she desires vengeance, she never can take 
it in a nobler way. And she can not acquit 
herself of her obligations if she makes her 
world ring with the tale of her troubles. In 
fact, we know of but few more weak and 
contemptible objects than the woman who 
goes about whining over the miseries of an 
uncongenial marriage, and setting her hus- 
band’s faults in array before her acquaint- 
ances—before her acquaintances, for her 
friends will try to hush her. If she is child- 
less, the course is humiliating and useless ; 

it does her no good, but, on the contrary, 
harm; for the spoken word must be support- 
ed by the open deed, lest witnesses should 
condemn her poor spirit. The gap is twice 
as wide as when she held her wrongs in her 
own bosom. When she broke her silence she 
burned her bridge behind her; her listener 
became a barrier she could never cross in 
return; for a terrible mischief is done by the 
third party thus brought into the action. 
But if she is not childless, if there are those 





things forbidden to young maidens, such as 





as culpable in her complaints, for she spreads 
the disgrace of her children upon the winds; 
and she reaches the superlative degree of 
folly and of viciousness when to her children 
she dilates upon their father’s wrong-doing. 
If they have eyes, they can see it for them- 
selves; and they will honor her with a 
double honor for the speechless endurance 
that crowns her with an aureole in their af- 
fection and remembrance. Let her husband 
be ever so wrong in his treatment of herself, 
she has no right to make it harder for the 
children to yield him reverence ; she has no 
right to rob him of his children’s love. Let 
him rob himself, she need not be a party to 
the crime. Silence, then, we affirm, is some- 
thing to be maintained by the wife who val- 
ues the dignity of her estate—silence as to 
her happiness, silence as to her woes. That 
she can never regret} but the opposite thing 
is like a two-edged weapon, that may cut the 
hand which wields it. The flower which 
with the ancients was the symbol of Love 
was also the symbol of Silence. And so in 
this age of too free unbosoming let all wives 
take to heart and remember the old poet’s 
invocation to this same silence: 

“Thou that art 
Flood-gate of the deeper heart, 
Offspring of a heavenly kind, 
Frost o’ the mouth and thaw o’ the mind, 
Secrecy’s confidant, and he 
Who makes religion mystery.... 
With thy enthusiasms come, 
Seize our tongues and strike us dumb!” 





SLEEP: AN EXHORTATION 
THEREUNTO. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HE one requisite to good health, good 

looks, sweet temper, prosperity in busi- 
ness, and general success in life, is sleep. I 
do not know whether we shall be able, as 
MATTHEW ARNOLD says, to “hit it off hap- 
pily” with Sotomon. It is, perhaps, not 
quite easy to tell exactly what he had in his 
mind; but if he meant that people should try 
to cut down their sleep to the smallest pos- 
sible allowance, it may be superfluous, but it 
is certainly irresistible, to remark that I do 
not agree with him. But he probably did 
not mean that. He certainly would not be 
likely to differ from me. 

The necessity of sleep, it may be admit- 
ted, is a disagreeable necessity. To turn 
aside from all the pleasures of life, from the 
sweet consciousness of existence, to give 
over thought and love and memory and 
hope—all plans and pursuits—and go down 
into forgetfulness or unconsciousness, is, or 
seems to be, an unspeakable loss. It is a 
death, temporary, but imperious and ever- 
recurring. Yet itis so universal, so gradual, 
so natural, that we yield to it not only with- 
out dread, but with delight. In the silent 
splendor of star-lit nights, which seem to 
put us on a brotherly footing with the whole 
universe, in the blackness of nights that 
know no star, when we seem to be standing 
alone in the solitude of eternity, life is too 
fascinating, and we begrudge a moment 
lost; but even then, without will, against 
will, the heavy eyelids droop, and, all un- 
hindered, the sly soul slips away into some 
remote recess of the brain to lie in ambush 
for the rising dawn and the strong new 
world. 

If we could have been made to get along 
without sleep, I should like it better, but 
since sleep we must, why should we quarrel 
with fate? Our ancestors, stanch men in 
many regards, have yet done the world harm 
by their indiscrimmate abuse of sleep. One 
would think, to read some books, that slum- 
ber was an invention of the Evil One, to be 
repressed and snubbed continually. On the 
contrary, sleep comes nearer bemg a panacea 
than any pill or-potion ever concocted. We 
do, indeed, yield to the truth of history so far 
as to teli children of beauty-sleep, and bid 
them go to bed early; but we forget all 
about it in the morning, and stimulate them 
to early rising. Indeed, ignorance and folly 
sometimes go so far as to awaken children 
‘for the purpose of getting them up, which is 

just not murder in the first degree. Lay it 
down as the rule of family life that nobody is 
to be waked by external means, There may 
be extraordinary circumstances which justi- 
fy a violation of the rule. If the house is on 
fire, and hand and steam engines fail to ex- 
tinguish the flames, sleepers must be aroused ; 
but even then begin with those nearest the 
fire, and bestir others only as the danger ad- 
vances. I suppose it is absolutely certain 
that when a man has slept long enough he 
will wake of his own accord. 

The time at which sleep is taken is of less 
account than the amount of sleep. If it can 
be had in darkness, doubtless that is best; 
but sleep by daylight is a good thing too. 
Some people take credit to themselves for ac- 
complishing much before breakfast, but after 
breakfast you are constantly finding them 
napping on the sofa or nodding in the loun- 
ging-chair. What superior virtue is there in 
sleeping by installment to sleeping in the 





that bear her name and his, then she is twice 








lump? Some people are called lazy because 
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they take a nap after a noonday dinner; but 
the efficiency of their waking hours is a suf- 
ficient justification for their mid-day repose. 
Sleep any where and every where is good. 
Ministers complain if here and there a mem- 
ber of their congregation grows drowsy ; but 
as I look around and see the hard-working 
men and women, all clean and fresh and 
smooth in their Sunday suits, sheltered from 
sun, released from toil, and soothed by the 
pleasant voice of a well-beloved pastor into 
aslightly unsteady but richly earned repose, 
I bless them unaware. Not the least of the 
many benefits wrought us by the clergy is 
the sweet somnolence which so gently and 
benignly broods over a weary and happy 
congregation on a sultry Sunday afternoon. 
Fore-ordination and free-will may be hard to 
reconcile; moral and natural responsibility 
may be difficult of discrimination ; the bear- 
ing of election on duty is not easy to see ; but 
no man can go into an airy, pleasant church, 
sit down in péace among his friends and 
neighbors, and fall softly asleep to the sound 
of holy words from holy lips, without great 
gain to the life that now is, and, I believe 
and trust, with no loss to that which is to 
come. 

As for NAPOLEON and the others who are 
brandished over us as having wrought their 
great deeds on four hours’ sleep, in the first 
place I do not believe a word of it, and in 
the second place, if they did, it was but an 
exception; and we might just as well put 
our eyes out because HOMER wrote the liad 
without any, as to rub open our eyes at four 
o'clock in the morning because NAPOLEON 
slept four hours in his saddle. One man’s 
need is no rule for another man’s life. There 
is but one infallible rule for the sleepers, 
that every one sleeps till he wakes of him- 
self; and for the awake, that they shut the 
doors softly, so as not to disturb those who 
are asleep. This is the whole duty of man. 

If one should desire a few little secondary 
rules, it might be well to warn him against 
self-glorification. Neither rising early avail- 
eth any thing, nor rising late. The wise 
man who used to rise with the sun or before 
it in our copy-books may have been foolish 
in so doing, but must have been foolish if he 
based his wisdom on his early rising. The 
question is, what does he do after he is up? 
The early bird has been catching the worm 
for many generations, but I never heard that 
the late bird starved for lack of worms; and 
what of the owl and the bat, who do not get 
up at all till honest folks are in bed? 

Ah,no! SoxLomon’s sluggard was doubt- 
-less a worthless fellow, who slept as lazily 
as he wrought, and did every thing by halves. 
When a sound soul craves a little more sleep, 
a little more slumber, it is a sign that he 
needs it, and his first duty is to take it. 
Nature knows when there has been sleep 
enough, and makes us aware by the clear 
brain and the steady nerve and the blood 
alert; and then there needs not bell nor 
voice, but only the inward prompting, to set 
our life astir. 

Sleep is the preventive and the cure of 
disease. Lack of sleep opens the door to 
every malady under heaven. Sleep, the 
shadow of death, is the minister of life. 
Plunder of sleep may give a phantom of life, 
but it is the herald and the preparer of 
death. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PLEATED WAISTS. 


HE pleated-waist dress illustrated on our first 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, is an excellent model for house dress- 
es, and is worn in midsummer both in the street 
and house. This box-pleated blouse-waist is 
usually of white linen or some cool washing fab-_ 
ric, while the skirts are dark goods that are 
not easily soiled, such as Napoleon blue linen 
or else black silk. Instead of a five-pleated 
blouse, the waist now most in favor has but three 
broad box-pleats in front, and a corresponding 
number in the back. The middle front pleat is 
like that in a gentleman’s shirt front, formed 
by turning back the material from the front edge 
and stitching it down flatly near each side. Three 
eyelet-holes for stud buttons with spiral screws 
are put down the middle of this pleat. The re- 
maining box-pleats are merely sewed down and 
opened. Sewing-machine stitching is used for 
these; but many prefer to merely ‘‘run” these 
pleats, as there is no strain upon them, and ma- 
chine-work is apt to draw when washed. The 
blouse is lengthened to extend over the hips, 
passing under the skirts; the pleats are sewed 
to the waist line only, and a facing for drawing- 
strings is then put around the waist. The shoul- 
der seams are very short, and the sleeves when 
set in should reach the point of the shoulders, 
The neck is finished by a pleated ruff that may 
be worn standing all around, or else with the 
fronts turned over in a point, and pressed flatly 
like the English collars. The neck band should 
be fastened with a collar button of gold or pearl 
to match the studs and sleeve buttons, and this 
dispenses with a warm neck-tie. The shirt 
sleeve is slightly full, and gathered into a narrow 
cuff that slopes wider toward the hand, and is 
buttoned on the outside of the wrist. Sometimes 
a pleated frill falls over the wrist, matching that 
around the neck. Patterns and pretty models 





for sleeves and collars were given in Bazar No. 
31, Vol. VI. 

White linens, with stripes or polka dots of 
black, blue, or scarlet, are the favorite mate- 
rials for pleated blouses this summer. Among 
stripes fine hair lines are chosen; polka dots are 
about the size of a pea, and are placed quite far 
apart. Such linens cost 60 cents a yard. Sheer 
linen lawns are also used, and are bought in the 
same designs for 30 cents. Entire dresses of 
linen lawn are made by this pattern, with pret- 
tily ruffled skirt and over-skirt; the model is 
also excellent for summer prints and percales. 
Undressed gray flax linen makes useful blouses 
for morning and country wear, and has a certain 
air of style when worn with black skirts of silk 
or alpaca. The English standing collar with 
turned-over points in front, and the square shirt 
cuff with broken points, are used for gray blouses. 
Sailor blouses are of blue linen, or else navy 
flannel, with square collars, on which white anch- 
ors or stars are wrought. Very dressy blouses 
of thin white muslin have bands of embroidery 
or of Valenciennes insertion let in between the 
pleats. Black Brussels and guipure net blouses 
are also very stylish with silk skirts. A band 
of black velvet ribbon, with narrow edging on 
each side, is placed down the middle of each 
box-pleat ; others have a puff between the pleats, 
and colored ribbon is run through the puff. 

The over-skirt illustrated is a full, long, ample, 
round over-skirt, stylishly draped. In the pic- 
ture given the over-skirt is of the dark material 
of the lower skirt, but variety is given to the 
wardrobe by having the upper skirt and blouse 
of the same light fabric with a dark skirt be- 
neath, ‘Thus imperfect remnants of eight yards 
of any pretty muslin may be utilized, and a grace- 
ful over dress made; this quantity will not be 
sufficient for a ruffle on the edge, and a bias 
fold is used instead. 


THE DOUBLE-BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE. 


A cut paper pattern is also published of the dou- 
ble-breasted jockey basque walking suit illustrated 
on page 508. This design is appropriate for both 
rich and plain materials. The suit copied in the 
engraving is of two shades of plum-colored silk ; 
dark linens and percales look well made by this 
pattern; wool de baize, alpaca, and tamise cloth 
may also be made in this fashion, with a view to 
the future, as it is said double-breasted garments 
will be quite as popular in the autumn as they 
are at present. The jockey basque is of very 
simple shape, fitted smoothly by the two neces- 
sary darts in front, side forms, and a seam down 
the middle of the back. The fullness below the 
waist behind is folded under in flat pleats, and 
held in place by rows of buttons, like the basques 
of riding-habits, for which this pattern would 
serve asa model. The bias band for trimming 
is of a lighter shade of material than the body 
of the dress; in silk suits this band is lined with 
foundation muslin, and sewed on by blind stitch- 
es ; on washing fabrics the band is stitched on by 
machine. The revers neck and collar is pointed 
in front, but is high enough to dispense with a 
habit shirt, if preferred, and require only a stand- 
ing ruff of muslin, crépe lisse, or lace. ‘The over- 
skirt differs from that of the pleated-waist skirt 
in having a rounded smooth apron cut in a shape 
that is very becoming to stout figures. The trim- 
ming on the lower skirt is flat lengthwise pleats 
in front, with horizontal ruffles behind. 


ry SCARFS AND MANTLES. 


Long straight scarfs and old-fashioned man- 
tillas are the imported wraps worn at the sea- 
side. They are made of camel’s-hair of pale tur- 
quoise blue or mignonette green, and of striped 
Algerian stuffs, and are edged with colored yak or 
guipure lace, above which is a band of insertion 
let in the material. Mouzaia, a moss-striped raw 
silk fabric mentioned early in the season, is much 
worn abroad for these négligé mantles. Pret- 
ty striped talmas with long pointed hoods are 
made of gay striped wool fabrics, and called Or- 
tolan mantles: they cost from $4 upward. 


NOVELTIES. 


Over-skirts deeply pointed on the sides and 
clinging to the figure are worn abroad. They 
are made of twilled India silk, China crape, or 
any soft flexible fabric, are edged with knotted 
fringe, or else lace and insertion, and are worn 
over white muslin or tulle dresses. 

Raised embroideries in colored silks and wool 
are favorite trimmings on French dresses of 
foulard and other silken fabrics. Every hue of 
the flower and leaf is represented, instead of the 
modest designs now wrought in one color, tone 
upon tone. Embroidered laces are also an- 
nounced as a garniture, used specially by Worth 
on very dressy toilettes. 

There is an effort abroad to bring into favor 
what is called the Restoration sleeve, viz., a 
close sleeve with a large puff at the top. This 
is unbecoming, as it gives an appearance of too 
great breadth, and destroys the graceful slope 
of tapering shoulders. 


EVENING DRESSES. 


White silk is, of all others, the material most 
used for imported ball dresses. Crépe lisse 
pleatings, ruffs, and fichus are used for trim- 
ming, associated with those crystal, frost-like 
beads the French call white jet. A pretty white 
silk dress for a débutante’s first ball has eight 
crépe lisse pleatings on the three front breadths, 
with four lengthwise bands of green silk em- 
broidered with white jet; the demi-train is un- 
trimmed ; an upper skirt covers the back breadths 
only ; the chatelaine waist has a bertha of crépe 
lisse and beads. A white silk dress for a young 
matron has a demi-train entirely without trim- 
ming. The long round apron-front over-skirt 
has two pleatings of crépe lisse, headed by a 
puff of-black velvet dotted with crimson roses. 
Deeply fringed black velvet bows, and a sash 





with rose branches stuck in the loops, are used 
to drape the skirt. The low Josephine bodice 
has a bertha of lisse and velvet. The jewelry 
is dark coral, and a spray of coral is worn in the 
blonde hair. 

Among other tasteful French dresses is a novel 
combination of lavender and rose silk. ‘The sim- 
ple dress is lavender silk, low corsage, untrimmed 
trained skirt, and a tablier over-skirt. The back 
of the train is caught up in a puff, and held there 
by the ends of a coquettish fichu which is made 
of rose-colored silk, trimmed with Valenciennes 
insertion and lace. The arms are left bare, but 
the fichu is half high, almost covering the neck, 
and is finished with a high ruff of lace. Pink 
roses are in the back hair. Large lavender silk 
fan with a rose branch painted upon it. 

Dresses are also made of crépe lisse, and 
trimmed with silk festooned ruffles. Shiny white 
taffeta silk is more effective than lustrous grain, 
and is also less heavy on the delicate crape foun- 
dation. 

COUNTRY HATS. 

Hats chosen for the country are of most eccen- 
tric shapes, and are by no means displaced by 
bonnets, as was predicted by milliners early in 
the season. The Florida hats of fanciful shape, 
coarse-looking Mackinaw straws, and the Pana- 
ma hats worn by gentlemen, are the favorites for 
watering-place wear. The brim is turned up on 
one side, or else behind, and a bunch of flowers 
is stuck there. Every thing like regularity or 
primness is avoided, and the consequence is, a 
picturesque hat is obtained. Part of the style 
of these chapeaux consists in wearing them far 
back on the head, or else on one side, in a care- 
less-looking fashion. The hair is arranged in a 
small braided knot, and hidden out of sight in 
the crown of the hat. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTABL4, & 
Co.; and Lorp & Taytor. . 











PERSONAL. 


JouN Stuart MILL sometimes got into the 
mellowest humor, and went into anecdote with 
great zest; always talked well. He had a deep 
dislike to GoETHE’s moral character, and won- 
dered how a man who could draw the sorrows 
of a deserted woman like Aurelia, in Wilhelm 
Meister, could behave so systematically ill to 


women. Turning from GorTHE to SCHILLER 
was like going into the fresh air from a hot- 
house. 


e thought GoLDsMITH unsurpassed ; 
next to him Appson; disliked the style of 
Junius and Grszon, and thought meanly of the 
latter in all respects except for his research, 
which alone of the work of that century stands 
the best of nineteenth-century criticism. 

—Judge Ropertson, of Virginia, who died on 
the 5th of July, at the age of eighty-eight, was a 
lineal descendant of Pocanontas. So was the 
late Dr. Hawks, of this city. 

—Rev. JossepH Parker, D.D., a man of note 
among English Congregationalists, and author 
of Zece Deus, is coming hither in the autumn to 
lecture. 

—Mr. A. T. Stewart, who sailed for Europe 
on the 15th ult. for a couple of months’ relaxa- 
tion from business, needed the vacation. He 
could have stood the expense for a year or more 
past, but the bother was about the time. He 
has so many irons in the fire that it takes a roll- 
ing-mill to keep them torrid. 

—Madame Rat4zzZI, one of the wittiest women 
of latter days, when last in Paris saw at the 
house of a friend a picture of MICHELET, who, 
in point of cheerfulness, is quite equal to HumE 
or ALISON, and wrote under it the following: 

“* Mronexet, dont voici l'image, 
Offre un contraste assez plaisant; 
Tl _réveille le moyen age 
Et fait dormir l’age présent.” 

—The King of Italy has just presented to the 
Empress of Russia a nice little thing in the way 
of furniture—a table of marvelous mosaic, from 
the studio of Enrico Bost, of Florence. It is 
round, four feet in diameter, and represents 
Apollo and the nine Muses. 

—Philadelphia has another citizen emulous 
of the fame of GrrarD. Mr. Lewis AUDENRIED, 


an opulent gentleman of that city, has given 


$100,000 in seven per cent. first mortgage bonds, 
the interest of which is to be paid to any hos- 
pital or hospitals in Philadelphia, whether con- 
nected with a medical college or not, that may 
be designated by his friend Dr. WiLL1am ForBEs. 

—Very French and very good is this squib from 
a recent Paris journal at the expense of the 
French ministry: A gentleman lately presented 
himself at the residence of a new minister. “I 
wish to see Monsieur X——, ifyou please.”’ “‘He 
does not live here just now; he is installed at 
Versailles.” ‘‘Since when?” ‘Since he be- 
came a member of the cabinet.” ‘Ah, he has 
entered the new cabinet! Be good enough to 
allow me to sit down a moment. I will wait 
till he goes out of office.” 

—The Shah has clear views as to persons like- 
ly to endanger thrones. He therefore thought 
he was doing the kindly and correct thing when 
he told the Prince of Wales, as one potentate 
might tell another, that the wadoubted! proper 
manceuvre for him to perform on the Duke of 
Sutherland was at once to kill him, for the ob- 
vious reason that asubject so rich and powerful 
as the duke could not exist without endanger- 
ing the throne. ‘‘Or,’’ said the Shah, “if you 
can not cut his throat, at least you can put out 
his eyes.” And when told that this, if not im- 
proper, would still be regarded as discourteous, 
he settled into the conviction that there could 
be little security for a dynasty which possessed 
so =< 5° authority over its subjects. 

—M. DavusrEE, an eminent geologist, is coach- 
ing up M. TuteRs on the question of rocks and 
things. THrERs is preparing to write an essay 
on the destiny of mankind. He will first ‘‘ go 
for’ Darwin. TuHueERs is pretty old, and has 
lost the velvet from his lovely cheek, but there’s 
a good deal of vim in him yet, and it would be 
pleasant for him, as his parting literary shot, to 
— the objectionable Darwin. 

—Kaiser WILLIAM is said to be yosing his rea- 
son, and that the journey to St. Petersburg de- 
veloped it rapidly. He never had a very strong 
head, though he had a good figure. Prince Brs- 
MARCK, it is known, has a habit of speaking of 





his imperial master in terms of contempt, and 
his allusions are not infrequent. He compares 
the reluctance with which the king entered on 
the dangerous ground over which Providence 
guided him in 1864 and 1866 to that which is felt 
by the inferior equine animals to the saltatory 
process which is needed to cross awall. ‘ Thrice 
had Ito bring up the old gasson to the fence be- 
fore I could get him to take the jump.” 

—The late Joun H. EasTBuRN was a good type 
of the Boston printer—industrious, frugal, intelli- 
gent. His printing-office he bequeathed to three 
workmen who had been long in his employ; 
$5000 gave he to the Franklin Typographical 
and other charitable societies, $10, to the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. After pro- 
viding amply for his widow and relations, the 
balance of his estate is given to the Boston Prov- 
ident Society, the income to purchase food, 
clothing, and fuel for the poor of that city. 
What we especially like in the old gentleman’s 
will is that he gave $1000 to his friend, and ev- 
ery body’s friend, P. B. SHiLLaBER—“ Mrs. Par- 
tington.” 

—One Dr. GLENN, of Colusa County, Califor- 
nia, owns a little ranch which may fairly be 
called a nice patch of ground. It contains 
nearly 45,000 acres, embracing a frontage of 
eighteen miles on the Sacramento River, and 
extends back about five miles. He has two ten- 
ants who cultivate about 10,000 acres each, and 
many farmers who work on a smaller scale. G. 
W. Hoog, one of the two large tenants, is now 
cutting 7000 acres of wheat, which will yield 
about 180,000 bushels. He is threshing this 
grain with a machine which is run by an engine 
of twenty-horse power. To supply it requires 
twenty-four large wagons, 110 horses, and fifty 
men. And he seems to be happy. 

—Queen VICTORIA has approved the recom- 
mendation of Mr. GLADSTONE —— to Dr. 
LIVINGSTONE a pension of $1 a year. The 
King of Italy sent to his family a gold medal; 
but gold medals, though very nice, don’t pro- 
duce income. The English style of present is 
more comforting. 

—JEAN INGELOW, it is said, does not write 
any after breakfast. Great many people in New 
York do not. 

—Among the notable men described by Ep- 
MUND YATES as — _—— at the Guildhall 
ball to ‘‘ Mr. Shaw, of Persia,’? was Mr. Scupa- 
MORE, second secretary of the Post-office, the 
man who induced the government to purchase 
the telegraphs, and under whose direction they 
have marvelously amplified and improved; a 
man of extraordinary powers of organization 
and official aptitude, joined with the pleasantest 
fancy and the brightest wit; a man who, in his 
early days, has written magazine articles and 
stories without end; who has contributed some 
of the neatest and most humorous verses to be 
found in the pages of Punch ; and who, with the 
exception of DICKENS, is the best after-dinner 
orator E, YATES says he ever heard. By-the- 
way, Mr. YaTEs notices that “the Princess of 
Wales appeared with her hair knotted on the 
top of her head, thus setting the fashion, let us 
hope, for the abolition of those enormous chi- 
gnons,”’ etc. That comes of a man’s trying to 
write about fashions. Just as if any body had 
worn chignons for a year past and more! We 
might have taught Mr. Yares better than that 
here in America! 

—A recent visitor to Mrs. Lrg, at Alexandria, 
Virginia, found her busily engaged coloring a 
bunch of autumn leaves destined for a fair to be 
held soon, the proceeds of which are to go to- 
ward erecting a memorial chapel to General LEE. 
Making fancy-work for this fair and colorin 
pictures is Mrs. LEg’s favorite occupation, an 
so eager is she to contribute to its success that 
she rises at five o’clock to begin her work. 

—The Princess of Wales is having a private 
family visit from her sister, the Czarina of Rus- 
sia. The two sisters bear a close resemblance 
to each other, and are two of the handsomest 
women of theage. Their frank, simple, gracious 
manners enchant every one, and no two youn 
women were less spoiled by the affectations an 
artificialities of court life. They are to this hour 
as kindly and unassuming as when, in a quiet 
country home in Germany, they made up their 
own bonnets, and enjoyed their butter-bread at 
the frugal domestic table. They are deeply at- 
tached to each other, wear dresses of the same 
cut and color, and exhibit every mark of sisterly 
sympathy and affection. 

The Earl of Dunraven, who has banished 
himself temporarily from Great Britain to enjoy 
the pleasure of shooting large game in the very 
West, has secured the services of the Hon. WILL- 
1am F. Copy, or ‘‘ Buffalo Bill,” as a shooting 
companion. The earl is to be succeeded by a 
large number of aristocrats from that kingdom, 
bent upon bloody work on the plains. 

—It is supposed that the Pope will soon be- 
stow the hat of a cardinal on Archbishop Man- 
NING, of England, and on two American archbish- 
ops. Of the latter, either Archbishop M‘CLos- 
KEY or Archbishop BaILEy will probably be fa- 
vored, while a Southern or Western prelate will 
have the other head-gear. 

—The late WILLIAM WHITING, who left an es- 
tate of $715,000, was another of Boston’s good 
citizens. It has transpired since his death that 
he refused compensation vor the valuable serv- 
ices rendered by him to the government during 
the war, and for the delicate foreign mission on 
which he was sent. 

—The memory of President JuaREz is cherish- 
ed in Mexico. Its government has decreed that 
a $50,000 monument shall be erected to his 
memory; the national flag displayed on his 
birthday; that each of his daughters shall have 
an annual pension of $3000 while single, and 
$1500 if married, and that his most successful 
biographer shall be paid $2000. 

—Dr. RussELL, in a recent letter to the New 
York Times, presents the Prince of Wales in a 
character he has not been supposed to fill. 
‘« Few people,” he says, ‘‘ in England are aware 
of the deep interest taken by the Prince of Wales 
in the politics of his country in its external re- 
lations. He carries on an immense correspond- 
ence with the great people of Europe, and if the 
forms of our government and the jealousy of the 
House of Commons did not prevent his direct 
participation in affairs, he would be a most val- 
uable minister sans portefewille of our Foreign 
Secretary or Prime Minister. There is not a 
minister, a man of note in Europe, with whom 
he is not personally acquainted, and his wonder- 
ful insight into personal character serves him 
better than a long apprenticeship to blue-books 
and papers does other men,”’ 



























































To make this mat stiff 
lace, gray lining, and white 
tulle, as well as zephyr 
worsted in different 
colors, are required. 
First baste the lining 

Fig. 1.—Netrrep axp CrocHeT and then the tulle on 
Epeine For LINGERIE, ETC. the stiff lace, 
and _ transfer 
the design given in illustration Fig. 1 to the tulle so 
that each line of the design comes on one row of holes 
on the tulle (see Fig. 2, page 501). Work, as shown by 
the illustration, with zephyr worsted in two shades of 
wood brown, the inner six-cornered star and the irreg- 
ular uneven squares in the hollows between the corners 
of the star; the latter are worked with light brown 
worsted, On this are joined two rows of bias stitches, 
which are worked, as shown by the illustration, with 
gray worsted in two shades, Finally, edge all the out- 
lines of the design with long stitches of brown worsted. 
Paste a carriage-leather lining under the mat so far com- 
pleted, and at a distance of one-fifth of an inch from the 
outer edge cut away the projecting material. Cover this 
edge with a fringe of brown and gray worsted. For this 
fringe work, as shown by Fig. 3, on a foundation of brown 
worsted, and inserting a piece of coarse twine, one round of sin- 
gle crochet—always alternately three stitches with brown, one 
stitch with gray worsted. In each upper vein of the stitches in 
this round tie thread ends of double green worsted an inch and 
three-quarters long, and comb them out. 


Mignardise and Crochet Rosettes for Tidies, etc. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

‘Tues rosettes may be used for setting together tidies, etc. They 
are worked with mignardise and twisted crochet cotton. ‘To work the 
middle circle of the rosette shown by Fig. 1 take a piece of mignardise 
which counts 36 looyis on each side, and join the ends carefully. First 
crochet for the inner ring of the circle three rounds as follows: 1st 





Fig. 1.—M1cGNarpise AND CrocHEet Rosette For TIDIEs, ETC. 


round.—On each loop work 1 dc. (double crochet), then always 1 ch. 
(chain stitch); finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first de. of this round. 
2d round.—3 ch., which count as first dc., 1 de. on each de. of the pre- 
ceding round; finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first 
de. in this round. 3d round.—l sc. (single crochet) on every second 
following st. (stitch) of the preceding round; finally, 1 sl. on the first 
st. of this round. Cut off the thread and fasten it. Crochet on the other 
side of the circle of mignardise four rounds more as follows: 1st round. 
—>* 1 de. on the next loop of the mignardise, 3 ch., 1 de. on the next 
loop, 2 ch., 1 de. on the next loop, 3 ch. ; repeat eleven times from >; 
finally, work 1 sl. on the first de. of the preceding round. 2d round.— 
* Five times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the first de. of the preceding 
round, working all the sc. on the same st. on which the first sc. was 
worked, then 8 ch., 1 sc. on the third following dc. ; repeat eleven times 
from *. At the end of the round cut off the thread and fasten it. 3d 
round.—Lay on the thread anew; 1 sc. on 
the middle st. of the middle loop of one of 
the figures consisting of 5 ch. loops in the 
preceding round, then 11 times alternately 
15 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the mid- 
dle loop of the next figure consisting of 5 
ch. loops; finally, 15 ch., 1 sl. on the first 
sc. of this round. 4th round.—5 ch., the 
first 3 of which count as first dc., then al- 
ways alternately 1 de. on the third follow- 
ing st. of the preceding round, 2 ch. ; final- 
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Fig. 3.—Crocuet ror AFGHAN, 
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wee a + finally, byes 
1 sl. on the first sc. of this Coa I hk TC Oh 
round. At the end of the 4m VAN LVAWT: 
round sew the ends of the = eee. (ae 
mignardise together. 2d 
round.—1 sl. on the 
first 2 ch. of the pre- 
ceding round, > 1 sc. a i 
a jt aaa ob the Fig. 2.—Crocuet EpGinc FOR 
next 8 sc. sep- LINGERIE, ETC. 
arated each by 
2 ch, in the preceding round, five times alternately 5 ch., 
1 sc. on the same st. on which the first sc. was worked, 
but fasten the middle st. of the middle loop of the figure 
consisting of 5 ch. loops to 1 st. on the outer edge of 
the rosette so far finished; then 9 ch.; repeat 15 
times from >, and in every repetition fasten the mid- 
dle st. of the middle loop of the figure consisting of 
5 ch. loops always to the twelfth following st. of the 
rosette; finally, 1 sc. on the first st. of this round. 
Fasten the thread and cut it off. On the other side 
of the mignardise crochet for the outer edge of the ro- 
sette one round as follows: > 1 sc. on the second loop 
in the hollow of a scallop, four times alternately 4 ch., 
I sc. on the next loop, then 2 ch., pass over 2 loops in the 
hollow of the scallops; repeat from >; finally, 1 sl. on 
the first sc. of thisround. Fasten the thread and cut it off. 
Begin the rosette shown by Fig. 2 in the middle on a foun- 
dation of 9 ch. closed in a ring, and on this work, first, six 
rounds as follows: Ist round. —5 ch., which count as first ste. 
(short treble crochet), 31 ste. on the ch. ring; finally, 1 sl, on 
the fifth of the 5 ch. counting as first ste. in this round. 2d round. 
—1 sc. on each st. of the preceding round, in doing which always 
insert the needle in both upper veins of the stitches; finally, 1 sl. on 
the first st. of this round. 3d round.—3 ch., which count as first 
dc., > then for the first leaflet of a two-leaved figure work 7 ch., 2 te. 
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Fig. 1.—Lamp-Mat.—THRee-Fourtus oF Fut Sizz. (treble crochet) on the first of the 7 ch., working off the 2 tc. not 


[See Fig. 2, Page 501, and Fig. 3.] 
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Fig. 3.—Frinee ror Lamp-Mar, Fic. 1. 


ly, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. 
in this round. Cut off the thread and fasten it. Take 
a new piece of mignardise and work, first, on one side 
two rounds as follows: 1st round.—> 3 sc. separated 
each by 2 ch. on the next 3 loops of the mignardise, 
7 ch., pass over 4 loops of the mignardise; repeat 15 





Fig. 2,.—Desicn For EmBrompery or AFGHAN, 
Fic. 1 
Description of Symbols: & Blue Silk; = White Silk. 




















separately, but together with the loop on the needle. This com- 
pletes one leaflet. Crochet a similar leaflet, then 1 de. on both up- 
per veins of the fourth following st. of the preceding round; repeat 





Fig. 2.—M1GNARDISE AND CrocHET RoseEtre For TIDIES, ETC. 


7 times more from +, but in the last repetition, instead of the dc., work 
1 sl. on the third of the ch. counting as first de. in this round, 4th 
round.—7 sl. on the 7 ch. of the first leaflet in the preceding round, 3 
ch., which count as first de., 7 times alternately 13 ch., 1 de. on the 
middle st. of the next two-leaved figure; then 13 ch., 1 sl. on the third 
of the 3 ch. counting as first de. in this round. 5th round.—1 sc. on 
each st. of the preceding round; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. of this 
round. 6th round.—1 sc. on the next st. of the preceding round, + 1 
p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), 2 sc. on the 
next 2 st., 1 p., 2 sc. on the following 2 st., then fasten to the eighth 
‘loop of a new piece of mignardise, 3 sc. on the next 3 st., L p., 2 sc. on 
the following 2 st.; repeat from *; the four surplus stitches of the pre- 
ceding round are passed over, each separately, at intervals. At the end 
of the round cut off the thread and fasten it, and sew the ends of the 
mignardise together. Crochet on the other side of the mignardise one 
round more, at the same time fastening on 
a second piece of mignardise in the follow- 
ing manner: > 1 sc. on the second loop in 
the hollow of a mignardise scallop of the 
work finished thus far; 5 times alternately 
4 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop, but the third 
time, after the second ch., fasten to the 
ninth loop of the second piece of mignardise, 
tlien 1 ch., pass over 2 loops in the hollow 
of a mignardise scallop of the finished part 
of the work ; repeat 11 times from >; final- 
ly, 1 sl. on the first st. of this round, then 
cut off the thread and fasten it, and sew the 
B ends of the mignardise together. Finally, 
i crochet on the outer edge of the second 
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piece of mignardise one round more as follows: 1 sc. on the second loop in the hollow 
of a scallop, 6 times alternately 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop, then 2 ch., . ( _—_ 
pass over 2 loops in the hollow of the mignardise scallop; repeat 11 times from +; Ke tiny oe my 
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finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. of this round. 
Pearl Gray Cashmere Mantelet. 


. Tuts mantelet of pearl gray cashmere is cut in points on the edge, and trimmed 
with gros grain folds of the same color, and also with cord and tassels and twisted 
fringe. Cut the mantelet from Fig. 25, No. XI., of the Supplement to Harper's 


Bazar, Vol. VI., No. 31. 


Black Faille 
Mantelet. 
Tus black 

faille mantelet is 
lined with lus- 
tring, and is trim- 
med with gath- 
ered black lace 
and a passemen- 
terie border and 
tassels. It is 
closed with hooks 
and eyes. 


Black | 

Gros Grain 
Mantelet. 

TuIs man- 
telet is made 
of black gros 
grain, and is 
lined with lus- 
tring. The 


Peart Gray CaSHMERE MANTELET. 


trimming consists of loops and folds of black moiré and gathered 
black lace, The mantelet is closed with hooks and eyes. 


Tapestry Design for Footstools, Cushions, etc. 

Tuts design is worked in cross stitch on medium-sized canvas with 

zephyr worsted and filling silk, The colors to be used are given in 
the description of symbols. 


Corners of Point Russe Borders, Figs. 1 and 2. 
TueEseE borders are suitable for trimming portfolios, albums, etc., 
and are worked on leather, cloth, or satin in point Russe with saddler’s 
silk of the same color, or of various colors. When worked on wash 
material with gray or white cotton, they may be used for trimming 
children’s jackets, dresses, etc. 


Netted and Crochet Edging for Lingerie, etc., 


igs. 1 and 2. EMBROIDERING L 


See illustrations on page 500. 

TueEsE edgings are suitable for trimming lingerie, 
etc. For Fig. 1 work, first, with twisted crochet cot- 
ton, No. 20, on a netting mesh half an inch 
in circumference and a foundation of 2 st. 
(stitch), a strip of the requisite length. 
Border this strip on one edge with 
two rounds as follows: 1st 
round.— > One point con- 
sisting of 1 se. (single cro- 
chet), L sde. (short 
double crochet), 
5 de. (double cro- 
chet), 1 sde., 1 se. 
on the next st. of 
the netting; re- 
peat from *. On 
the other edge of the 























netted strip workoneach “g# 
st. of the netting 5 sc. Me 
For Fig. 2 crochet on a eae? oe 


foundation of the requisite length 
two rounds as follows: 1st round. : 
— 1 de. on the next foundation %F 
st., 8 ch., (chain stitch), 1 sc. on the ’ 
second of these, 1 ch., 1 de. on the same 
HHT RTS ‘Ste ON Which the first 
| UZAIN\ | dc. was worked, 1 ch., 
i= ( : ye ~ 1 de. on the fourth follow- 
i »S ‘| ia ing foundation st., 3 ch., 1 
iS IN de. on the same st. on which 
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& Dy S4i\\|||| the last de. was worked, 1 ch. 
| | A Ye || pass over 3 st. ; repeat from x. 
ih ya! ( | 2d round.—> 1 sc. on the single ch. 





| before the ch. loop in the preceding 
| round, one figure consisting of 7 ch. loops 
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Stand with 
Emery Cushion. 
See illustration on page 500. 
Tuts stand is of bronze, an 
inch and three-quarters high, 
and ornamented with small bronze 
chains. On the top of the stand is 
set a cushion filled with emery and cov- 
ered with pink faille. The latter is em- 
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TPS i : Aaintate bod 54 dered in point Russe with white silk. 
| <( > i Toh poy pomp > sane ccnaas eect Reese 55543 SESE STI ies cate ae of the cushion is bordered 
| i hint < ‘ i and 7 ch., 1 sc., 9 ch., 1 se. ; this completes the OSes ree al with narrow pink silk fringe. 
| ZING AS, | figure; then work 1 sc. on the next single ch. which BORK Os Sore Border for Tidies, ete 
CC Wy | was worked after the ch. loop in the preceding round, &S order ior 9 ° 
| » NE a SDB ee i 2 ch., 8 sc. on the See illustration on 
| ZINTOAN LETRA AAT TNR next 3 ch., 2 ch.; page wwe. 
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i worked previously, 
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Fig. 1.—Corner or Point: Russe Borver. lustration. 
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Tapestry DEsIGN. 


Description of Symbols: 8 Dark Brown; 
© Medium Brown; ® Dark Green; 
& Light Green; © 1st (darkest), = 2d, 
! 3d (lightest), Fawn (the last silk). 





mented in point 
Russe embroidery 
with red Saxony 


Carriage or Cradle Afghan.—Crochet and Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1-3,—ISec illustrations on page 500.) 

Fig. 1 shows a section of an afghan designed for a carriage, cradle, or couch. ‘The 
afghan, which is shown reduced in size, is made of single strips set together. It is 
embroidered in cross stitch, and edged with fringe, which is knotted in. ‘The orig- 
inal is forty-three inches and a quarter long, and thirty-three inches and three-quar- 
ters wide, not including the fringe surrounding it, which is four inches wide. It 
consists of eleven strips, the five wide ones of which are worked crosswise with white 
zephyr worsted in the common Afghan.or Victoria stitch. 
crocheted lengthwise with blue zephyr worsted in rounds, going backward and for- 
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The six narrow strips are 


ward, with raised 
dots. The crochet- 
work should be done 
closely, therefore the 
crochet needle used 
should not be too 
coarse. First work 
the wide strips of the 
requisite length in 
Afghan stitch on a 
foundation of 28 st. 
(stitch). Each pat- 
tern row of the Af- 
ghan stitch con- 
sists always of 
one round going 
forward and one 
round going 
backward. In 


Brack Gros Grain MANTELET. 


the first round of the first pattern row take up one loop from 
each foundation stitch, letting all the loops remain on the 
needle. In the second round always cast off two of the 
loops on the needle together, drawing the thread through 
once. In the course of the work, in the first round of every fol- 
lowing pattern row, always take up the loops from the vertical 
veins of the preceding pattern row. The second round is worked 
as already described. These strips are edged on the sides with 
one round of single crochet worked with blue worsted, observing 
Fig. 3. Work on one side of each strip, in connection with the 
edging, always one narrow strip of the afghan with blue worsted, 
in rounds going back and forth, as follows: Turn the work. 
Ist-3d rounds.—1 sc. (single crochet) on each st. of the preceding 
round. In working the sc. always insert the needle in the two 
upper veins of the stitches. 4th round.—* 3 sc. on the next 
3 st. of the preceding round, one dot on the vertical veins of the 
corresponding st. of the first round (see Fig. 3). For this dot five 
times alternately throw the thread on the needle and draw it 
through the corresponding st. in a loop three-quarters of an inch 
long; then 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the next st. of 
the third round. In working the sl. work off 
together all the loops and threads thrown over. 
Repeat from *. 5th round.—1 sc. on each st. 
of the preceding round. Repeat the 
fourth and fifth rounds three times 
more, observing Fig. 3. Final- 
ly, work one more round of se. 
In setting the strips to- 
gether, sewing them up 
from the wrong side 


(see Fig. 3), 
a white strip 
should always 
come on a blue 
strip. ‘The cross 
stitch embroidery 
which ornaments the 


white strips is worked 
with blue and white filling 
Hg Fig. 2 gives the de- 
SoC2Y sign and description of sym- 
"$ Sou bols. Knot worsted strands into 

the outer edge of the afghan, and 
tie them in knots, observing the illus- 















wool. For the 


open-work strip of Fig. 2.—Corner or Pornt Russe Borper, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Aveusr 9, 1873. 





the border, draw ont the requisite number of 
lengthwise threads of the material side by side, 
and darn the crosswise threads in point de re- 
prise, as shown by the illustration. At both 
sides of this open-work strip work the point 
Russe embroidery. 





THE CLOUD. 


A oxoup came over a land of leaves 

(Oh, hush, little leaves, lest it pass you by!): 
How they had waited and watched for the rain, 
Mountain and valley, and vineyard and plain, 
With never a sign from the sky! 

Day after day had the pitiless sun 

Looked down with a lidless eye. 


But now! On a sudden a whisper went 

Through the topmost twigs of the poplar spire; 
Out of the east a light wind blew 

(All the leaves trembled and murmured, and drew 
Hope to the help of desire); 

It stirred the faint pulse of the forest tree, 

And breathed through the brake and the brier. 


Slowly the cloud came: then the wind died ; 
Dumb lay the land in its hot suspense: 
The thrush on the elm bough suddenly stopped ; 
The weather-warned swallow in mid-flying dropped ; 
The linnet ceased song in the fence: 
Mate the cloud moved, till it hung overhead, 
Heavy, big-bosomed, and dense. 
. -_ e * * * * 

Ah, the cool rush through the dry-tongued trees! 
The patter and plash on the thirsty earth! 
The eager bubbling of runnel and rill! 
The lisping of leaves that have drunk their fill! 

freshness that follows the dearth! 
New life for the dland, the vineyard, the vale— 
New life with the world’s new birth! 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorREsPONDENT. ] 


he an Impostor ?—How he drops his Diamonds.— 
te Guillotine. Poor Mrs, Reuier—-A Lady of 
‘ashion. 


F the Shah is not, like Falstaff, witty himself, 
he is at least the cause of wit in others. 
Among other brilliant ideas he has suggested is 
this really charming one that he is not the Shah 
at all, but only an imitation one sent over by the 
true “‘ king of kings” for stock-jobbing purposes, 
to excite the public, and make the Persian loan 
that Baron Reuter is raising ‘“‘lively.” This is, 
however, contradicted by the same consideration 
that forbade the lady to” suspect her rival of 
wearing false hair—i. e., if she had had to buy 
it she would have bought better: the genuineness 
of the Shah is proved by his inaptitude and fee- 
bleness. Dissipation and gratified self-will have 
so wrought with him that he is more like a del- 
icate yet ill-made piece of mechanism than a 
human being. He has to be wound up, as it 
were, by what the doctors call ‘‘ constant sup- 
port,” or he would cease going altogether; and 
when he does go, it is by fits and starts, and only 
a very little way. Some of our newspapers are 
in raptures about him, because, ‘‘ unlike an East- 
ern potentate, or even those born to great social 
eminence among ourselves, he permits to his 
countenance a considerable mobility ;” by which, 
I suppose, they would politely indicate that he is 
not so great a fool as some of those hereditary 
rsonages who imitate the unruffled calm of 
orth American Indians, lest an interest in the 
wrong thing should expose their childishness 
or their vacuity; but, as a matter of fact, a 
sickly smile is the very most that he can muster 
in acknowledgment of all the efforts made to 
please him; and only upon one occasion has he 
been known to wave that handkerchief he does 
not use for its legitimate purpose, namely, when 
Captain Shaw and his ‘Thames firemen suddenly 
directed their hose against the steamer in which 
he visited Greenwich, and gave him a feu de joie 
in water-works. It was a new sensation—for he 
is never washed—and positively pleased him. 

The reflection that the lives and fortunes of 
real men and women at home are dependent 
upon the mere caprice of this royal automaton 
is to me a sickening one. At Brussels a charac- 
teristic thing is said to have happened. The in- 
stitution that took his fancy most was the guillo- 
tine, and he was accordingly desirous to see it 
in action. ‘Che king, his host, expressed due re- 
grets that just at that time there was no crim- 
inal on hand who could exemplify its virtues ; 
whereupon he answered, in the Persian tongue, 
** What does that signify?” Then, correcting 
himself, he added, hastily, ‘*Or, if it does, take 
one of my suite.” 

In the sunlight he really shines like a cucum- 
ber frame, so resplendent is his attire with pre- 
cious stones; and you can easily understand 
how a poor man might without servility desire 
the post of his body-servant, so far as to be per- 
mitted to brush his clothes. How his diamonds 
can be made to stick on is indeed a marvel to 
me, though up to the present time, I believe, he 
has only lost half a dozen (from his bridle-rein 
when at the review at Woolwich), and those of 
comparatively small value—namely, £50 a piece. 
Prince Esterhazy, who was wont to be attired in 
the same costly way, used to drop £50 worth a 
night. 

The most humorous piece of social gossip I 
have got to tell you this week is the story of how 
the Shah has treated ‘‘the man who has bought 
Persia,” namely, Baron Reuter. So anxious was 
this gentleman to secure a visit to his house from 
his imperial client that he telegraphed (you know 
how cheap he can telegraph) to his Majesty, even 
so early in his European tour as when he was at 
Moscow, to implore him ‘to give him a night” 
when he should come to England, and a gracious 
response was received in the affirmative. Mrs. 
Reuter resolved to be equal to the occasion, and 
outshine the court itself in her reception. Her 
own house in Palace Gardens is a fine one, but 
semi-detached; so she hired the next one, and 
broke down the wall between them. She turned 





her doors into windows, and very literally her 
house out-of-doors, by building a room 120 feet 
long outside it, with a dais for the “‘king of 
kings.” She has asked half London, and made 
the other half wild because it is not asked. And 
now it has begun to be whispered that the Shah 
won't come to Baron Reuter’s after all. 

Some say the temperature of Moscow made 
him wish to be a little warmer than he really 
felt toward his financial patron ; others that the 
telegraph officials mistook his “‘no” for “yes.” 
But the fact is, I believe, that the baron com- 
mitted a solecism in etiquette in not sending his 
invitation through the Lord Chamberlain. That 
great official probably thinks very little of Mr, 
Reuter (for the latter, being a naturalized British 
subject, is no baron in his eyes), and is not dis- 
pleased at the opportunity of snubbing him. In 
vain has the wretched Reuter—urged, we may 
be sure, by his still more wretched lady—laid 
stress upon the Shah’s promise, upon his own 
lavish expenditure, and upon his wife’s humilia- 
tion in case she should be left Shahless. ‘‘We 
can give you a breakfast,” said the Lord Cham- 
berlain, referring to the long list of his Majesty’s 
engagements, ‘‘ or perhaps even a luncheon ; but 
we really can not give you a night.” 

Mr. Rudolph Lehmann, to whose great merits 
as @ portrait painter I have already alluded, has 
been commissioned by Baron Reuter to paint a 
picture of the ‘‘ concession,” which may one day 
have a great historical interest, for which the 
statesmen who accompany his Majesty have 
duly ‘‘sat ;” but the Shah himself has sat to no- 
body, and is altogether a difficult bird to catch 
either by night or day. 

This enthusiasm, or rather this furor, about 
the Eastern monarch is absolutely unintelligible 
upon grounds of common-sense, for he is really 
but a very ‘‘one-horse” concern as a political 
power, and can neither ‘‘ make us nor break us.” 
It arises, first, I think, from the fact of his being 
an absolute monarch, with power of life and 
death ; secondly, from his being copper-colored ; 
and thirdly, and mainly, from his going about 
with ‘‘a hatful of diamonds.” These cast the 
Czarowitz, who is also just now a guest of ours, 
though of ten times his political importance, com- 
pletely into the shade. Perhaps, too, the Shah’s 
privilege of a plurality of wives gives him an ex- 
ceptional interest with the ladies ; and I am sure 
that upon his part that interest is reciprocated. 
The way he stares at them—and in this respect 
his suite is no whit behind him—is suggestive 
of an unbounded admiration for the fair sex. 
In the East, of course, it is not usual to see so 
much of them as he sees here, and the more he 
sees, the more he seems to like them. His at- 
tempts at making himself agreeable, however, 
are very crude, It is said that Lady Odo Rus- 
sell, at Berlin, admiring his diamonds as only a 
woman can, observed, ‘‘How you must love 
them, sire!” ‘‘ Not so much,” replied the mon- 
arch, in execrable French, “as I love you ;” 
and it is whispered that he pinched her arm. 

The case for the prosecution in the Tichborne 
trial is almost over, though it is said the whole 
affair may not be concluded till September. The 
whole aflair is getting too ridiculous; so much 
so that the judges and the jury, the bar and the 
audience, are sometimes all in a roar together. 
The cross-examination yesterday of Mrs. 'Town- 
ley, one of the daughters of the late Sir Henry 
Tichborne, and a lady of fashion, was character- 
istic. 
am ? 

‘Yes, several; as many as I could possibly 
get my friends to lay me.” 

‘* Were these to any amount ?” 

‘*Oh no; the largest was but fifty pounds.” 

‘* Were they all paid to you ?” 

‘*Not all; some objected to pay because it 
was only a nonsuit.” 

‘*Have you any on the result of the present 
trial ?” 

‘“No: because I could get nobody to back the 
claimant.” 

Re-examined by the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, she was asked, ‘‘ Had you any bet with Mr. 
Guildford Onslow ?”’ (This is the member of 
Parliament who has ‘‘ invested” in the claimant, 
and has ‘* stumped” the country in his favor.) 

‘*Oh yes; but he has not paid.” (Roars of 
laughter. ) 

It is a mistake to suppose that if found guilty 
the sentence must needs be light. It is within 
the power of the judge to give our “fat friend” 
fourteen years. But it is rumored that one of 
the jury has such good and sufficient reasons for 
‘* sticking to him” that he will eat his boots rath- 
er than find him guilty. In that case, all this 
tremendous business will have to be gone over 
again. R. Kemsz, of London. 


Had you any bets upon the last trial, mad- 





AS IT SHOULD HAVE BEEN. 


O stumble on one’s guardian angel making 
up one’s personal account for the day is 
rare, 1 know ; nevertheless, it happened to Mrs. 
Larche. Twilight; every one else away; the 
room so silent that the ticking of the clock was 
almost impertinent; and then a golden flash past 
Mrs. Larche, half asleep in her easy-chair. 

In an instant she comprehended it by that 
marvelous instinct that we possess in dreams 
and visions; and there flitted through her mind 
various items: fifty dollars given to the Or- 
phans’ Home; tickets given out for a mothers’ 
meeting ; a moral lecture over their coffee to 
her husband, who troubled her by his irreligion. 
But the angel commenced with an item headed, 
** A Visit to old Miss Moss.” 

**Miss Moss,” wrote the angel, ‘‘is sixty, 
wrinkled, and yellow as if she had been dyed; 
wears a black shawl and limp black skirt ; gives 
herself strange bobs and twitches, so that people 
are inclined to titter at her even when she ad- 


chimneys. 





“vances to the communion-table in the church of 


-which Mrs. Larche is a member, and kneels be- 


side that lady. But that is because they see 
only the shell. The real Miss Moss within is as 
as spring; an enchanted princess, bound 


“by ugliness and poverty, and unable for her 


chains to get out to the beauty and sympathy 
of the outside world. A brook and a hill, with 
a blue haze over both, hung up in some window, 
-or a scrap of Beethoven, brings tears to her eyes. 
She dotes on books; for in them she is young 
cand lovely and noble and great, and has troops 
of friends ; and the Persian enchantress herself 
mnever loved flowers better. But no one sends 
ther books, flowers, or concert tickets. Old Miss 
Moss! the idea would be ridiculous! And she is 
‘too poor to buy; and sometimes her soul beats 
‘hard against its prison bars. The enchanted 
‘princess rebels against her fate—as she did this 
afternoon. 

*«The sun beat down hard in her dry little room. 
‘She was tired to the very death of looking at the 
‘sampler over the mantel, the daguerreotypes and 
‘tea-cups beneath, the fat footstool, the striped 
‘table-cover, and, without, the rays fluttering on 
‘the roof, and the tangled kite fast in one of the 
The bit of sky she could see was as 
‘blue as the sapphire pavement the Hebrew elders 
saw. The vagrant wind brought a scent of lilacs 
cand spring freshness ; and she knew that without 
‘the grass was already like velvet, and the trees in 


} fullleaf. People every where were walking, chat- 


ting, buying, painting, looking at pictures, sing- 
ing, writing, driving—in one word, living ; and, 

***T am shut out from it all,’ she said. ‘The 
whole world of art and beauty and thought is 
closed against me. I am denied even a peep 
through its gates. Denied! I am not even re- 
membered. The whole world has forgotten me. 
Shall I have any of these delights in heaven, I 
‘wonder, or will my brothers and sisters in Christ 
monopolize them there as here ?” 

‘* Bitter and unwholesome thoughts these, and 
bitter were thetears that trickled down Miss Moss’s 
withered cheeks. And just then that Mrs. Larche 
should drive up!—she could hardly believe her 
eyes; but there was the lady—that she should 
come for her! that she should bring her a fuchsia 
and a lapful of new books! that she should take 
her out for her share in the spring and sunshine 
and lilacs! take her to drive! remember her, and 
not in the flannel and soup way, but as a sister 
in Christ, with wants and longings like her own! 
Miss Moss’s poor heart went out to God in a 
gust of thanksgiving and faith and delight; and 
for Mrs. Larche, she will find her reward with 
Him who remembers even the cup of cold water 
given for His sake. That was a true angel’s 
visit.” 

Mrs. Larche’s cheeks were crimson. ‘* But— 
but,” she said, ‘‘I never did any thing of the 
sort. I never thought of it. I drove out alone, 
and—yes, I remember—past the old house where 
Miss Moss lives ; and I do believe, now I think 
of it, I saw her face at the window looking after 
me.” 

Without reply, the angel proceeded to the sec- 
ond item. 

‘*Mary Stubbs, ezatis nineteen, is in what may 
be called a transition state—and transition states, 
in governments or individuals, are apt to be mark- 
ed by disagreeables. Mary Stubbs is not alto- 
gether a pleasant person. She is ignorant and 
ambitious, with vague longings for something 
strong, bold, grand, and not every-day. Her 
ideas of what is great are about as intelligent as 
that barbarian’s Christianity who crucified his 
followers because the English Scriptures recom- 
mended that form of punishment. She wears a 
riding-hat, short hair and skirts, and flourishes 
strong-minded notions, and proposes a course 
for herself of mathematics and political econ- 
omy—the short hair, riding-hat, and political 
economy being to her what much jewelry and 
wonderful neck-ties are to some very young men. 
Under that is cleverness, principle, and fine traits 
that only want development. ‘That Mrs. Larche 
should detect this ; should silence her natural an- 
tagonism toward the hat and the hair; should sac- 
rifice an evening a week for her sike; should pa- 
tiently, almost imperceptibly, incline her toward 
a higher, more womanly creed—in short, be al- 
ways ready with the word fitly spoken for this 
unattractive, provoking, and yet worthy girl— 
no words of praise are strong enough. ‘To give 
money is easy: to give thought and time, and 
sacrifice prejudice and pleasanter company for 
an indifferent person, is noble, and marks the 
true woman and the Christian.” 

“‘Oh!” murmured Mrs, Larche. ‘‘When I 
have always detested the girl, and turned her 
into ridicule; and only last night, when Jane 
said she was sorry for her, and that she should 
invite her there occasionally, and try to be of 
some use to her, I told her on all such occasions 
to give me warning, as I did not choose to see 
too much of Miss Stubbs. It never occurred to 
me that I owed her any duty.” 

Still without reply, the angel advanced to the 
third item. 

‘*Mrs. Riche has long been ill. Before her 
illness she was a fine, showy woman. You would 
observe her hair and her color and her waist. 
You would also observe that no lady saluted her, 
and that your wife, or your daughter, or what- 
ever lady hung on your arm, meeting ner for the 
first time, surveyed her with marked and instant 
distaste. Nothing was absolutely known against 
Mrs. Riche. She lived quietly with her husband 
and children. But it was one of those cases where, 
although nothing discreditable was known, ev- 
ery one was firmly convinced that there was a 
great deal to be known if one chose to take the 
trouble to unearth it. 

‘* But Mrs. Riche has now been ill for weeks. 
Her husband looks sleepless and anxious. There 
is trouble with the servants, as is apt to be the 
case when the head of the house is ill, The 
little children, playing about, look unkempt and 





forlorn. Mr. Larche passes them every after- 
noon on his way home, and Mr. Larche has a 
tender heart for children. He saw little Nanny 
crying, and scratched with the gravel where she 
had fallen, and little Mollie, only two years old- 
er, trying to comfort her and play the mother, 
and dashed a mist from his eyes, and muttered 
something about ‘bitterly good women.’ Mr, 
Larche is not whatis called serious. He declares 
that his wife, who is a notable woman in the 
Church, does the piety for the family. But he 
ventures on occasional hints about Mrs. Riche, 
as that ‘the Riche family must be in sad trouble, 
now that there is no one to nurse the invalid or 
watch the.children,’ or that ‘ Riche, poor fellow, 
looks almost worn out.’ 

‘*'To tell the truth, it is not only that his sym- 
pathies have been roused: he has something at 
stake. There is a principle of opposition strong- 
ly developed in Mr. Larche. He is not the man 
to accept a creed because his fathers believed it 
before him, or because it is the fashion. And 
well was it that Mrs. Larche, asking herself what 
her Lord and Master would have done were He 
on the earth, went at once to Mrs. Riche on hear- 
ing of her condition, comforted the children, re- 
assured the servants, sent over whole meals ready - 
cooked, soothed the sick woman, and relieved Mr. 
Riche, worn out between business and nursing, of 
the strain on body and nerves. For, seeing that, 
Mr. Larche now declared his belief in the inspira- 
tion of Christianity ; ‘for,’ he argued, ‘if there 
is a God, and a just God, then He must love all 
His creatures as His children, spite of differences 
of color, manner, and language, and all mankind 
are brothers, And if that be so, Christians could 
not dare to wave aside a lost and erring broth- 
er or sister, as the haughty Brahmin, in the 
pride of his purity, motions away the pariah 
from his road; for Christians must believe, if 
they believe at all, that Christ died for this 
lost man or woman also. There is in him not 
only our own blood and a common humanity, 
but something of God, and they dare not de- 
spise what had any thing of God in it, and 
that God still loves. This is what I have waited 
for; for many a philosopher and heathen creed 
has inculcated purity and self-denial, but God 
alone could inspire humanity with a love for 
what is fallen and inferior. Hitherto I have rec- 
ognized my wife’s virtues, but I despised her 
prejudices, her exclusive dogmas, her readiness 
to judge. I have hated the thought that relig- 
ion sits safe and satisfied while believing that 
millions were perishing before its eyes finally 
and forever; and if my wife had refused to play 
the Samaritan to this woman, half dead by the © 
road-side, I should have refused, once for all, 
a religion that consisted in a pew, a church, a 
Sunday-school, a genuflection in the creed, one 
hundred dollars a year to missions, and the sew- 
ing society. When God’s children cry to Him 
for bread, He could never send them such stones 
as these.’ 

‘*T say again it was well that Mrs. Larche list- 
ened to the teachings of her Lord. Facts, not 
dead principles, are what are wanted by earnest, 
thinking men like Larche, and a thousand ser- 
mons could never have carried the conviction 
that did that one act of self-denying, womanly 
charity.” 

Mrs. Larche was very pale now. She had 
told her husband that morning ‘‘that she could 
not comprehend his interest in Mrs. Riche, for 
her part. When any respectable woman was ill 
he showed no such sympathy, and he must ex- 
cuse her. She could not compromise herself by 
entering a house like Mrs, Riche’s. It would 
make her ill to touch the woman. Let her hus- 
band, if he was her husband, bring some person 
who would be congenial to her to nurse her and 
look after his children.” 

Apparently unheeding, the angel made a final 
item. 

‘* Any one occupying an exceptional or a pro- 
fessional position is very much at the same dis- 
advantage as on the stage. All her neighbors 
have a decided conception about the way in 
which she should play her part, and are ready 
with criticism if she fails in any point. Such a 
part was that of Aline Raye, the minister’s wife. 
For example, a minister’s wife, in the eyes of 
the family Snyder, should be a pale woman 
with a pinched nose, entirely given over to flan- 
nels for the poor and prayer- meetings; with 
the family Nodyett, she should be a hearty, jolly 
woman, great on pickles, recipes, and neighbor- 
ly offices; with the family Renche, a peculiarly 
spotless, refined, lady-like appearance was re- 
quired, and an appreciation of Chopin; with 
the family Prigy, a mighty visitor was indispen- 
sable; and by every body she was expected to 
be the one woman in the parish wholly free 
from human infirmity, and never to make a slip 
or an imprudent observation, or to fail in tact, 
or patience, or costume, or strength, or smiles, 
or presence any where when she was wanted. 
Aline Raye, of whom all these impossibilities 
are expected, is sensitive and impressionable. 
She is entirely conscious on each occasion where 
she has failed to perform the impossibility, and 
divines all the strictures that follow. Proud 
and self-controlled, she shows no sign; she 
never complains even to her husband, for fear 
of adding to his cares; but were it not for the 
thoughtful sympathy, the moral support, of a 
leading lady like Mrs. Larche, it is difficult to 
say whether she could still continue the struggle 
to perform her manifold duties, knowing all the 
time that she is pleasing nobody. Breeze after 
a parching noon, dew to a withering flower, sun- 
shine in gloom—all these and more is Mrs. Larche 
to her suffering, fainting sister in Christ. She 
fulfills the command, ‘ Bear ye one another's 
burdens.’” 

This was intolerable. Only that day Mrs. 
Larche and other leading ladies had weighed, 
measured, and found. wanting the parson’s un- 
fortunate wife. Thoughts of help! of cheering 
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her way! Nothing could have been further from 
them. She only occurred to them as some- 
thing in which to stick a pin—not to comfort. 
The question with them was, What were her 
duties ? not if they owed any duties to her. 
Stung beyond bearing, Mrs. Larche started to 
her feet. But the golden gleam had faded; 
darkness filled the room. Probably Mrs. Larche 
had been dreaming. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


E discussed music classes last time, and so 

I will say a few words to-day about the 
sister Muse, as presiding over painting and draw- 
ing classes. ‘There are several good ones to be 
found in various parts of Paris, so it is not nec- 
essary to specify any one cours in particular. 
Perhaps, before entering on this new point, I had 
better mention for the benefit of those who wish 
to cultivate-music professionally that the classes 
of the Conservatoire are open to all aspirants to 
musical proficiency, amateur or professional, but 
that it is a grievous mistake to imagine that the 
pupils receive private lessons from the masters 
of that establishment, or that the instruction 
provided for them en masse is at all adequate to 
the requirements of a serious student of music. 
The classes teach thorough bass, and they do 
this admirably; but if you want instrumental 
lessons, you must pay for them separately, and 
just as highly (from fifteen to twenty francs a 
lesson) as outside pupils do. So that the so- 
called gratuitous artistic education, when exam- 
ined in detail, is a very meagre one indeed. An- 
other point to which [ feel bound to call the at- 
tention of strangers is the fearful risks a young 
girl runs in being thrown into such companion- 
ship as the aggregate of the Conservatoire pupils 
provides. They are recruited largely in the first 
instance from the concierge class, whose moral- 
ity does not stand much higher than its educa- 
tion, and there is the usual contingent of Bohe- 
mianism among the artist class, of whose moral 
standard the less said the better. How far these 
serious dangers may be modified by having the 
pupil accompanied to the classes by a steady 
governess or matron of some sort, and waited 
for through the lessons, I can not really say ; but 
no French mother, unless driven by unavoidable 
circumstances, would allow her daughter to go 
there alone. I can not recall an instance of 
any French girl of respectable position having 
been allowed to go there at all. But this is 
only the experience of one person. To Amer- 
icans I would say that their best plan would be, 
for professional candidates, to follow a private 
cours and have lessons from some first-rate pro- 
fessor simultaneously. The concerts of the 
Conservatoire are excellent, and afford a very 
good lesson in themselves to those who are for- 
tunate enough to get admittance to them; but 
the tickets are very difficult to obtain. And 
now about the drawing classes. There is a 
state school under the nominal superintendence 
of Rosa Bonheur, where the classes are free, 
and, as far as I can testify, quite unobjectionable. 
I know several young French girls who from 
time to time have gone there, and they never re- 
ported any thing disagreeable in this respect. 
But the teaching is not very satisfactory. I 
used the word ‘‘ nominally” concerning Rosa 
Bonheur’s superintendence with intention. The 
great artiste visits the ateliers for an hour once 
a week, perhaps, and goes round the easels and 
desks, scanning the work of each, and saying a 
word of kindly encouragement or of criticism, as 
it may happen. But Michael Angelo himself 
could not do much toward evolving the artistic 
powers of some hundreds of pupils with such op- 
portunities as this. The fact is that, as in most 
large public competitions of this sort, the only 
ones who gain any thing from the presence of 
the master are the few who are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to profit by a few words of wisdom di- 
rected to their special needs, hints or warnings 
that their style suggests to him, and which at a 
certain stage may be invaluable to a novice. 
To these few whose work interests him, and 
whose abilities are already developed to a certain 
point, the great master will devote as much as 
he can of his rapid supervision, and that little 
will be an immense gain to these pupils. But 
the rest derive no benefit whatever from his 
transient apparition in the studio or the music- 
hall. To these, then, I would say, study first at 
a good private drawing class, But make sure 
that the professor, male or female, be a compe- 
tent one. Study from the block till you have 
mastered its difficulties, and then go to a studio 
where there are living models, and when you 
have got to a certain point there, go and copy at 
the Louvre or the Luxembourg. You have only 
to apply, with certain credentials within the ac- 
cess of all respectable applicants, to the Minister 
of Fine Arts, and he will send you a ticket of 
admission, Now that I think of it, I am not 
quite sure whether that functionary exists at 
present. But some one tantamount to him 
does, and there can be no difficulty in finding 
out his name and address from the porter at the 
Musée du Louvre, or one of the artists in the 
gallery. A branch of drawing that has been 
very fashionable of late in Paris, and that Amer- 
ican young girls are fond of, is painting on china. 
It is very effective, not difficult, and very use- 
ful, so I will give you a few hints about it. It 
is rather difficult to get a desirable master or 
mistress in this style, for the artists are recruited, 
generally speaking, from a very low class. Your 
best plan would be to write to Sévres, to the 
manufactory, and ask for the address of some 
artist belonging formerly to that establishment, 
who may be willing to give lessons in Paris, 
There was one lady, a very accomplished flower 
and fruit painter, who was for many years “first 








brush” in her special department at Sévres, and 
who was, perhaps still is, in the habit of giving 
lessons to pupils at their own homes. ‘The terms 
were fifteen francs for two hours, The pleas- 
antest plan is for two to join in the lesson, 
which insures the stimulant of competition as 
well as divides the expense. It is by far the 
best plan to take a two hours’ lesson instead of 
one. China colors require a good deal of prep- 
aration, and by the time you are thoroughly un- 
der way, and that your first coat of paint is laid 
on, the first hour is drawing to a close, and you 
will do just twice as much by continuing the les- 
son now as by taking another single hour at an- 
other time. The baking of the china is the most 
troublesome part of the performance. There 
are no ovens in the habitable side of the city. 
You must go to the Faubourg Poissonniére, and 
those remote regions around it, to get one, and 
you must be careful to choose a good one or you 
risk to have your chefs-d'wuvre broken in the 
cooking. But not to frighten you unduly by 
this warning, I must add that the writer has run 
the gantlet scores of times, and has never had 
an accident of any sort to deplore, not even a 
crack in the most delicate Sévres china. By- 
the-way, I will tell you a secret. If you long— 
as all dabblers in this kind of art invariably do— 
for some Sévres plates and cups whereon to im- 
mortalize your genius, don’t buy what they offer 
you at the shops in Paris; they are shams; but 
go to Sévres and make yourself as fascinating as 
you all can, you dreadful Americans, to the di- 
rector of the manufactory who shows you over 
the place (you can get a ticket to visit it from 
the Minister of Public Works), and tell him this 
longing of your soul, and he will take you to the 
boutique, as they call it, where certain pieces 
of china not considered perfect by the artists of 
the place are set aside, and sold for very little. 
The painting entirely covers the flaw, which oft- 
en no eye but that of a Sévres artist could detect. 
You may in this way collect an entire service, 
and paint it yourself. Comet. 








WILLIAM MORRIS. 


ILLIAM MORRIS is widely known in 

this country as well as in England as the 
author of Jason and the Karthly Paradise. 
Many who read and admire the books do not 
think of the author save as the scholar and man 
of culture who chooses the life of letters for his 
vocation, justifying it by success. But the poems 
which have made his name a household word are 
the result of his leisure hours, his recreation. His 
vocation is thorough-going hard work, with mat- 
ter-of-fact prose details. 

Many years ago a few earnest young men, each 
rich in the artist eye, hand, and heart, resolved 
in their own way to lift the world, and make it 
wiser, happier, better, because they had lived in it. 
Promineat among them were William Morris, 
Gabriel Dante Rossetti, Burn Johns, Marshall, 
Faulkner, etc.—their governing principle to be 
this: not to do the best art work the public would 
stand—. e., could then appreciate—but absolute- 
ly the best they themselves were capable of pro- 

ucing. 

‘The medium chosen was the creation of truth- 
ful designs for stained glass, wall-papers, carpets, 
furniture, and decorative art generally. From 
small beginnings in the various departments have 
grown large and important establishments and 
factories that to-day in their specialties stand un- 
rivaled. 

The first grand success which Mr. Morris 
achieved was in the stained glass displayed at the 
English Exposition, 1862 (now at Kensington). 
From that-hour success was certain, and orders 
in that one branch have been constantly at least a 
year inadvance. Of necessity such work as Mor- 
ris & Co. give the world is expensive, and not yet 
within reach of the multitude. Much of it, how- 
ever, is on exhibition from time to time, and its 
influence in reforming and educating public taste 
can not be limited or estimated. 

We wish now to speak particularly about the 
Morris wall-papers. These are peculiarly unique 
both in coloring and design, the latter from Mor- 
ris’s own hand, the former under his special super- 
vision. ‘The most distinctive that have reached 
us are— 

1. The Ferns. Groundwork, the tint known 
as réséda, or, to speak more intelligently, olive ; 
the spray of fern thrown carelessly upon it with 
that perfectly artistic grouping that can only come 
from the closest study of nature. The ferns are 
in a lighter shade than the background, but the 
tracing and fine lines are dark. A lovely paper 
for a room where one wishes to hang pictures, the 
neutral tint, so soft yet so cool, forming an ad- 
mirable background. Fora finish above and be- 
low, a picture moulding a shade darker, with black 
lines either side, is charming ; if preferred, a gilt 
edge can be used, however. 

2. The Daisies. ‘There are two styles of this 
pattern, securing entirely different effects by the 
use of different tints for the groundwork. The 
light daisy has a creamy ground, with the faint- 
est suggestion of green—paler than Nile water, 
unless it were covered with foam. The daisies 
are in clusters, as you might gather them; pale 
pink, buff, or white, with real daisy leaves, not 
some nondescript growing from a stalk that might 
bear cabbages or roses. Each flower is distinct- 
ively and truthfully treated in the smallest detail. 
Among the daisies are a few bluebells and scarlet 
columbines, as carefully finished as the daisies. 
The dark daisy has an olive ground, rather deep 
in tone, heightening the hue of the flowers by 
contrast, permitting also warmer coloring: at all 
events, a selection of the brightest daisies the field 
afforded. 

8. The Pomegranate or Fruit Pattern. The 
foliage is peculiar, suggesting foreign flavors in 
the fruit hanging so temptingly within reach— 
half grown, wholly grown, ripe, and unripe; here 





and there one with the rind divided, showing the 
crimson seeds. This also is repeated on dark 
and light grounds. 

4, Rose and Trellis. Narrow bars in tints of 
brown, four to six inches apart, suggest old-time 
cottage casements ; veritable roses, not woven ar- 
bitrarily, one in, one out, ad infinitum, but climb- 
ing freely, luxuriantly, as nature might dictate, 
throwing out sprays and leaves where sprays 
and leaves made themselves necessary ; bright, 
warm June roses, hanging heavy and sweet, 
tempting the bluebirds and thrushes that stoop 
over them for their morning draught. A stray 
humming-bird or two are among the flutterers. 
Count the petals of the roses, if you will; trace 
the leaves ; they, too, are studies from nature, not 
offsprings of the artist’s fancy. 

5. Birds and Arabesque. ‘These are in white 
on a ground of blue, like the heavens in June, not 
the glittering blue of a frosty winter’s day, but 
the soft, hazy blue that makes all things fresh 
and fair. This is repeated in gold tracery on a 
black or extremely dark ground. 

6. The Jasmine. Newest of all; groundwork 
no tint that can be named, yet you can see it 
sometimes after sunset lying low above the hori- 
zon; neither gray nor blue nor green, still less 
yellow, but with a hint of each, the key-note, 
after all, being a sea tint. One sees it looking 
across a meadow to a woodland when the July 
sun is warm, and a greenish golden haze comes 
between the eye and the trailing vines of jasmine, 
with their odorous white blossoms. A single spray 
is worth study, as if for an illustrated botany. 

To bring out into daily life, to have home, how- 
ever small, a thing of beauty, because harmoni- 
ous throughout, should be the central thought in 
decoration and furnishing. This is only possible 
when unity of purpose is preserved from the out- 
set to the final line drawn and purchase made. 
To assist those who are sincere in the aspiration, 
but lack the fine artistic sense which makes suc- 
cess a matter of course, Morris & Co. have estab- 
lished a consulting office in London, where some 
member of the firm or a competent clerk is always 
in waiting to give advice, show specimens, etc. 
If desired, the plan of a house being given, they 
are ready to draft to the smallest detail designs 
for furniture, carpets, inlaid flogrs, wall-papers, 
carvings, and interior decorations of every kind. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


oo that your trunk is in order before you 
begin to pack it. Many people find a strap 
torn, the lock broken, or the key minus just as 
they are going to start for the cars or boat. 
Don’t expect the express-man to wait for you to 
put in last bye unless you also expect him to 
get angry. And it is not worth while to carry 
every change of dress you possess if you are 
only going for a week’s stay at Saratoga. The 
wisest and best travelers do not burden them- 
selves with unnecessary lu e. Allow time 
enough to reach cars or boat without barring. 
Nothing is more vexatious to the individual 
most interested or more ludicrous to lookers- 
on than a late-comer running after a steamboat 
or car which is fairly on its way. Dress plainly 
for traveling; flashy jewelry and showy or inap- 
propriate garments indicate inexperienced vani- 
ty, lack of good taste, or want of good sound 
common-sense. There is no occasion to con- 
tract sudden intimacies with every one you meet 
on your journey; on the other hand, there is 
no need to be sullen or impolitely curt toward 
strangers. Some persons have the appearance 
of regarding the cars as their own private car- 
riage, and every one who enters as an intruder 
on their personal rights. There is a happy me- 
dium which may be preserved between undue 
familiarity and exclusiveness, and which goes 
far toward making a comfortable and congenial 
traveling companion. In the arrangement of 
window or seat over which you may have tem- 
porary jurisdiction be mindful of the comfort 
of your neighbors. If the cinders fly into the 
eyes of the lady behind you from your open win- 
dow, it may be kind to close it, though you your- 
self are not troubled by its remaining open. Do 
not be lunching all the time; take meals regu- 
larly if possible when traveling. We have seen 
_— (?) who evidently thought the car 

oor was a spittoon, and ladies (?) who regarded 
it as a convenient receptacle for pea-nut shells 
and apple peelings. In entering and leaving 
public conveyances, is it necessary to suggest 
that one should consider those about him as 
susceptible of feeling, and not elbow and push 
his way about? <A vivid remembrance assures 
us that a hint on this point is very much need- 
ed. A volume might easily be written giving 
simple suggestions about little details of man- 
ners, habits, and general courtesy, whereby the 
comfort of the great traveling public might be 
greatly increased. But this brief chapter will 
suffice for the present. 





A sad incident occurred in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, the other day. Two young boys, one 
eight and the other five years old, were playing 
near that part of the lake which is enclosed by 
a wire fence. They crawled under it, and while 
rolling on the turf the older one slipped into 
the water. The younger, frightened, ran home; 
but when inquired of regarding his brother, did 
not tell of his falling into the water. The 
mother immediately went to the Park, however, 
and a search was instituted for the missing boy. 
His cap was found on the bank, and on dragging 
the lake his body was brought to shore. 





The consumption of potatoes in Saratoga is 
large. At the Lake House it is the fashion not 
only to nibble a goodly quantity of this delicacy 
(fried, of course) while there, but to carry some 
away for future consumption. It is said that 
the proprietor sold no less than 13,000: packages 
of fried potatoes to the visitors of Saratoga in 
the season of 1872, 





The trustees of Mount Holyoke Seminary 
have voted to erect a two-story brick building, 
seventy by fifty feet, for a science and art gal- 
lery. The new structure will stand south of the 
main building, with which it is to be connected, 
in a style similar to the library building, and 
will cost about $30,000. The basement is to con- 
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tain a chemical laboratory, a museum, and lec- 
ture-rooms, while the upper story will be used 
for an art gallery. Probably, also, an observa- 
tory, with a complete set of astronomical instru- 
ments, will be added to the building. Mr. A. L. 
Williston, of Northampton, has given $7500 to- 
ward the cost of this new building. Deacon 
Andrew Porter, of Munson, Massachusetts, after 
thirty-seven years of faithful service, has resign- 
ed his position as treasurer of this institution, 
much to the regret of all, He has an able suc- 
cessor in Mr. Williston. 





“Donner Lake” and “‘ The Emerald Pool” are 
two denver, s which were sent by Bierstadt to 
the Vienna Exhibition. For a long time these 
paintings could not be found, and it was sup- 
posed that they had failed to arrive. Probably 
the artist’s name misled the managers of the 
Exhibition, for it has been ascertained that they 
were hung in the Belgian instead of the Amer- 
ican department, and at last accounts still re- 
mained there, 





A pretty incident is told concerning the Em- 
peror of Germany when lately visiting a village 
in some portion of his dominion. After some 
welcoming exercises on the part of the school- 
children of the place, the Emperor thanked 
them, and then taking an orange from a plate, 
as asked, “To what kingdom does this be- 
ong ? 

“The vegetable kingdom, sire,” replied a lit- 
tle girl. 

The Emperor took a gold coin from his pock- 
et, and holding it up, asked, ‘‘And to what 
kingdom does this belong ?” 

“To the mineral kingdom, sire,’’ replied the 
child. 

‘* And to what kingdom do I belong, then ?”” 
asked the Emperor. 

The little girl colored deeply, for she did not 
like to say “‘ The animal kingdom,” as he thought 
she would, lest his Majesty should be offended, 
when a bright thought came, and she said, with 
radiant eyes, ‘‘To God’s kingdom, sire.” 

The Emperor was deeply moved. A tear stood 
in his eye. He placed his hand on the child’s 
head, and said, most devoutly, “‘ God grant that 
I may be accounted worthy of that kingdom.” 





The balloon trip to Europe across the Atlantic 
seems to be determined upon. Professor Wise, 
who has had great experience in aeronautics, is 
resolved to make the attempt, being confident of 
success. He has been advised by Professor Hen- 
ry, of the Smithsonian Institution, with whom 
he has had some correspondence on the subject, 
to make a preliminary voyage across the conti- 
nent, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, which, if 
successful, would establish the practicability of 
the proposed enterprise. The question whether 
a balloon can be sustained at a sufficient height 
and for a sufficient length of time to make the 
journey can only be ascertained by actual ex- 
se ae The project is full of hazard; but 

rofessor Wise is impressed with the conviction 
that the trial must be made, and is confident of 
ultimate success. 





A well-known aeronaut, Professor La Mount- 
ain, met with a frightful death on the Fourth of 
July. He was to ascend in a balloon from Ionia, 
Michigan. Probably some of the apparatus was 
wer arranged, for soon after the balloon 
rose from the earth the canvas began to flap 
around with great violence, and when perhaps 
half a mile ee the structure slipped between 
the ropes, and was instantly inverted. The un- 
fortunate man descended with fearful velocity, 
clinging to the basket. Evidently he was con- 
scious, as he struggled to raise the basket above 
him, hoping to use it as a parachute, and suc- 
ceeded, but when about one hundred feet high 
he loosed his hold and folded his hands and arms 
before his face. He struck the ground with a 
dull, heavy thud, and was crushed into a literal 
pulp. Not a sign of motion or life was visible 
when he was reached. Medical examination dis- 
closed the fact that hardly a whole bone was left. 
Many were ground and splintered to powder. 





A reliable physician recommends dancing for 
old people. He says that they require it far 
more than the young. We understand that the 
doctor has organized a dancing class the junior 
member of which is a damsel of sixty-five, and 
the senior a lively lad who has just completed 
his eightieth year. 


Yale College has revealed to the interested 
public a long list of important details respecting 
its late a class, such as that out of the 
113 graduates thirteen might be called hand- 
some, thirty-one are positively ugly, and the 
rest are intermediate ; that seven are “‘ engaged” 
(alas! only seven!); that the oldest is twenty- 
nine, and the youngest a little over nineteen; 
that sixty-nine smoke, forty-one have chosen 
law as a profession, and thirteen propose to try 
the ministry. 





Times have changed indeed. A Savannah lady 
engaged as cook a colored girl who applied to 
her for the situation. After the arrangements 
were made the ‘‘ new cook” desired to be shown 
to the room she was to occupy. The apartment 
was in the basement, comfortable, but not spe- 
cially commodious. The colored damsel viewed 
the premises carefully, and then, shaking her 
head dubiously, said if that was the only room 
that could be given her she didn’t think she 
could stay. The lady, in surprise, inquired why, 
when the accomplished cook replied that the 
room was not large enough to accommodate her 
“piano and sewing-machine;”’ and she left. 





The Warm Spring Indians, who played so im- 
portant a part in the Modoc war, derive their 
title from the fact that they reside on the Warm 
Springs Reservation, which lies at the eastern 
base of the Cascade Mountains. A large and 
singular hot spring is on this reservation, near 
which the Indians pitched their wigwams, hav- 
ing great faith in its curative effects. The water 
gushes out boiling hot from the spring, but is 
gradually cooled as it flows along through the 
canal, so that one can choose any point between 
the spring and the turbulent Warm a 
River for a bath, taking just the temperature he 
pleases. The waters are impregnated with sul- 
phur, and are highly est din rheumatic dif- 
ficulties. These springs would be nignly prized 
if they were pleasantly located in a more access-. 
ible region, 
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THE REGATTA. 


EGATTAS have attained such a degree of 
popular favor that the scene depicted in our 
charming illustration may be found reproduced 
again and again during the fine season on the 
banks of almost every river and bay that affords 
a fair race-course Tor the ambitious athletes. 
We have yacht-races, college regattas, rowing 























matches, etc., every where; yet it is scarcely a 
quarter of a century since the first rowing match 
took place in the United States. This fact alone 
is a gratifying evidence of progress. In all our 
schools—boys’ schools at least—physical culture 
is regarded as an indispensable a junct to mental 
training, and athletic sports are assiduously cul- 
tivated. This we have borrowed from England, 
with many other good things; and an excellent 








thing it is if we are wise enough to avoid excess, 
and the dissipation of betting, which degrades a 
noble pastime. 

We wish that the example could be followed in 
young ladies’ schools, and that sufficient care 
could be bestowed on the physical training of our 
girls to insure a generation of healthy American 
women, who could walk, ride, row, and swim with 
as much ease as their more fortunate brothers.- 
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ried life the bright cheeriness which is so fre- 
quently an attribute of their race; they stave off 
worry by insouciance ; they support annoyances 
with a coolness which in their case is not indif- 
ference, but which, to an unpracticed foreign eye, 
looks so singularly like it that it is difficult at 
first to fix the point where calm patience appears 
to end and indifference seems to begin. 

There are, however, contradictions in abun- 





there are some among them who aré absolutely 
intolerable at home. Luckily they form an infi- 
nitely small minority ; otherwise it would be non- 
sense to pretend that French marriages, on the 
whole, are happy. ‘The evidence which can be 
collected by listening to opinions, including ill- 
natured scandal in all its forms, tends certainly 
to show that, according to their impressions of 
each other, most Frenchmen are singularly for- 











FRENCH HOME LIFE. 


OST French people content themselves, like 
their neighbors in other countries, with 
rumbling carelessly through marriage, making 
no attempt to improve it, and not even suspect- 
ing that it is capable of improvement. And yet, 
thanks to their light, laughing natures, they gen- 
erally keep clear of gloom. They bring i into mar- 





dance to this rule of quietly supporting cares. 
Frenchmen have sometimes in their character so 
many of the faults which elsewhere are supposed 
to be the property of women only that they are 
capable of growing fidgety and nervous to a 
scarcely credible degree; and woe to the un- 
lucky wife who stumbles on’a*husband of that 
species !—he wears her out with teasing. Gen- 
tle and affectionate as the men ordinarily are, 
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bearing toward their wives; they do not make 
the most of them, but their habit i is to treat them 
with much softness, with constant consideration, 
with deference and courtesy. It is far from 
easy to discover really unhappy marriages in 
France: here and there are isolated instances, 
evident to every one, for they have terminated in 
voluntary separation; but the testimony of so- 
ciety, and particularly of the women, who are 
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not more charitable toward each other in France 
than they are in other lands, in no way indicates 
any multiplicity of failures. The impossibility 
of divorce creates a strong motive for mutual 
concessions, with the object of soothing away 
asperities, and of rendering obligatory compan- 
ionship supportable if not agreeable. As for 
’ absolute infidelity on either side, it is now so 


HARPER’ 


orously felt in France: husbands and wives 
cleave there to each other, and do not now seek 
for illicit joys, whatever some of them may have 
done in days gone by. Indeed, they point to 
England at this moment as the country which 
produces palpably the largest amount of conju- 
gal irregularity, and quote in proof, with bitter 
justice, the shameless details of the Divorce 
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bands do not receive money damages for their 
wives’ dishonor—we should perhaps be led to 
recognize that, in this question, we do not offer 
a satisfying spectacle to the world, and that we 
have lost all right to throw stones at others. 
We are unable to judge ourselves on such a sub- 
ject: we must submit to the verdict of lookers- 
on; and a very painful one it is for us to support. 








rare that it is 


i often possible to look round a 


arge circle of intimate acquaintance without 
eing able to point out one example of it. This 
assertion may seem absurd and false to that 
large group of our people which, though in total 
ignorance of the facts, grows up, lives, and dies 
in the contrary conviction; but the assertion is 
Strictly, literally true. The marriage tie is vig- 


Court which are given in the newspapers. We 
have grown accustomed to this odious publicity: 
habit blinds us to its dangers and its indecency; 
but if we could hear foreigners talk about it—if 
we knew the impression of disgust which it cre- 
ates in France, where the rare cases of co-re- 
spondency are treated criminally, and are al- 
ways pleaded with closed doors; where hus- 
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the already abundant rain-fall. Overhead the 
birds are circling in flocks, driven, doubtless, from 
their usual places of resort by the watery deluge, 
though some among them, especially those which 


fly high and keep apart from the rest, are pos- 
be hurried down by the raging flood. The thick- 
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sibly on the look-out for the dead carcasses of 
sheep or other animals which are pretty sure to 
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AN AUTUMN FLOOD.—[From tue Picture sy C. E. 











AN AUTUMN FLOOD. 


HIS engraving is from a picture by Mr. C. E. 
Johnson, which has recently attracted some 
attention at the exhibition of the Royal Academy 
at London. The wild waste of swirling, turbid 
waters is powerfully depicted, the clouds are still 
lowering, and seem to promise an addition to 


ly wooded island stands like a haven of refuge in 
the midst of the whirling waters, yet few would 
care to choose it for an abiding-p a 
ing what height the flood may reach. It is at 
such times as these that cottagers and others 
whose homesteads are threatened anxiously 
watch the memorials notched on trees, or noti- 
fied by stakes thrust into the ground, feeling 
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hopeful that the flood will not pass the limits of 
the famous deluge which was the chief event in 
the life of some patriarch of the village. 





JOHN’S GONE OFF TO-DAY! 
By JOHN H. YATES. 
Ir has come about! I feared it would; yes, John’s 


we off to-day, 
And’ left me alone on a mortgaged farm without any 


means to pay: 

Gone off with the very woman who has hated me 
for years, 

Who has planted my path with thorns, while I 
watered them with my tears. 


Perhaps ’tis foolish to mourn; perhaps ’tis better so: 

When love goes out of the dwelling, the loveless man 
should go. 

But the heart can’t let go quickly from the one it has 
loved so long, 

Though suddenly comes the tempest, though terrible 
be the wrong. 


I gave him my youthful love in the far home over 
the sea. 

Through all the years of our wedded life his heart 
has been true to me, 

Till this woman came to our table, with her fine 
sheep’s clothing on, 

To prove but a wolf, as she has to-day, by running 
away with John. 


It is hard to work, as I have worked, for love and a 
home when old, 

Then find I have garnered nothing but fond hopes 
dead and colds : 

It is hard to love, as I have loved, then hear the old 
neighbors say, 

John wouldn’t have done this wrong but I scolded 
him night and day. 


There isn’t the proof in Scripture that Adam was 
drove to sin; 

There isn’t a wife around here more patient than I 
have been: 

A woman’s tongue may drive a man out of the houre 
for a while, 

But to lead him astray from Wisdom’s way, there’s 
nothing like her smile. 


*Twas the smile of this evil woman, ’twas the honeyed 
words of her tongue, 

That shattered love's golden bowl, and love’s tuneful 
harp unstrung. 

When the serpent’s charm is broken, and John comes 
back to his mind, 

He will sigh again for the true love of the heart he 
has left behind. 


Will I run to the door to meet him? Will I 
welcome him home with a kiss? 

Supposing I do it, neighbor, will that be doing amiss? 

It’s dangerous sailing without the man who has been 
at the helm so long, 

And they who are prone to evil should learn to 
forgive a wrong. 


I often take my Bible, the well-worn one on the 
d. 


8 . 

And read of the prodigal son coming home from 
that famine land. 

Didn’t the father run to meet him? Didn’t he kiss 
his repenting boy, 

And order the fatted calf killed to make him a feast 
of joy? 


So will I welcome John when his wayward race is 
run: 

Is not a prodigal husband as good as a prodigal son? 

If I forgive his trespasses, obeying the law divine, 

The Lord who pities the erring will surely pardon 
mine. 


It will come about, it will; yes, John will come 
home soon; 

Together we'll mend love’s broken bow], love’s golden 
harp we'll tune; 

Then the fatted calf I'll kill, and the news I'll spread 
around— 

My John, though dead, is alive again; though lost, 
he now is found. 








THE LADY’S CROSS. 
L 
NE morning in September, a few years ago, 
a cheerful party was assembled at break- 
fast in the dining-room of Earnscliffe Castle. 
It consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Chester, their eld- 
est son, their only unmarried daughter, and one 
guest—Sir Eustace Vaughan. Sir Eustace had 
not known the Chesters long. He had made ac- 
quaintance with the son the previous autumn, 
when both were guests of a common friend at 
his Highland shooting-box. He had afterward 
spent a few days at Earnscliffe for some winter 
gayeties there; he had subsequently seen a good 
deal of the Chesters in London, and had now 
been for two or three days at Earnscliffe as the 
sole guest, finding the family party so pleasant 
that he looked upon as an unmitigated nuisance 
the numerous other friends who were expected 
that day to fill the house for a ball in the neigh- 
borhood on the following evening. 

‘*What are we all going to do to-day ?” said 

Harry Chester as they left the breakfast-table. 
ad have to take the chair at a ting in 


morning, in her fresh, tasteful summer dress, she 
looked remarkably well, and so Sir Eustace 
Vaughan, who was idling in the hall as she 
passed, evidently thought. 

‘*Waiting for Harry, Sir Eustace?” said 
Maude, gayly. ‘‘ He is always so unpunctual !” 

** He is writing-a note,” said Sir Eustace, who 
could not, in strict truth, be said to have been 
waiting for Harry. ‘‘ He won’t be ready this 
half hour. Let me carry your things to the 
river for you, and tell him to follow us.” 

Maude acquiesced with a bright blush and 
smile. She was beginning to feel that Sir Eus- 
tace preferred her society to her brother's, and 
the knowlege was pleasant to her. Sir Eustace 
looked into the library, and said, ‘‘I am going 
to the river with your sister, Chester; you can 
overtake me.” 

‘* All right,” responded Harry, and Sir Eus- 
tace and Mande set off together. 

Turning away from the terrace and flower 
garden, a flight of steps and a short steep path 
led them to the foot of the wooded cliff over- 
hanging the river Earne. They took a broad, 
well-kept path which followed the downward 
course of the stream, there being just room for 
it between the cliff and the river on that side, 
while on the other the rocks came sheer down 
into the water.. The path was cool and shady, 
for the trees on the banks nearly formed an arch 
over the narrow gorge; the river, low as it was 
after the long summer drought, stilk splashed 
with pleasant murmurs along its stony bed, and 
trickled in tiny falls over the rocks into clear 
pools, reflecting each leaf of the overhanging 
foliage, while enough sunlight found its way 
through the trees to play here and there upon 
the water. It was very beautiful, but neither 
Maude nor her companion spoke their admira- 
tion. Silence is perhaps the highest tribute. Five 
minutes’ walk brought them to the end of the lit- 
tle gorge. The cliffs beyond where they stood 
subsided into sloping, park - like, tree -studded 
meadows. Sir Randal’s Oak, in all its stateli- 
ness, was the nearest single tree, and just be- 
yond it was a graceful single-arch bridge. Maude 
broke the silence, which was becoming rather 
embarrassing. 

‘* Here, if you please,” she said, pointing to 
the trunk of a fallen tree; and Sir Eustace 
spread her cloak for her to sit upon, and placed 
her drawing materials on the bank by her side. 

“Tt is beautiful, is it not?” said Maude. 
** Almost too lovely to be profaned by one’s at- 
tempts to paint it! And to think that this hor- 
rible railway is to cross the river here and spoil 
it all!” 

** Here?” said Sir Eustace. ‘* Well, Miss 
Chester, prosaic though you think me, I sym- 
pathize with you. Does it really come here ?” 

“Yes,” replied Maude. ‘‘And papa and 
Harry say we are lucky, for it will just cut off a 
tiny corner of the park, and not be visible from 
the house, nor from any part of the grounds ex- 
cept the bridge here, which I suppose need not 
be very ugly. But Jcan not bear the idea of 
its crossing here, going right through the Lady's 
Rock and destroying her Cave.” 

‘““The Lady’s Rock?” said Sir Eustace. 
‘Which is that ?” 

‘* Have you not heard its story ?” said Maude. 
‘Tt is too romantic to please you. That wall 
of lichen-covered rock opposite to us is called 
‘The Lady's Rock,’ and in it, below the level 
of the water, even when the river is low, there 
is an opening into a cave. There, according to 
the story, an ancestress of ours once concealed 
herself from her father rather than marry her 
cousin (the next heir, after herself and her sis- 
ter, to her father’s lands), for she loved the son 
of a neighboring baron, with whom the Chesters 
were always quarreling. Sir Randal, the same 
who planted that oak, swore that Adeline should 
marry her cousin at once, or take the veil. Ade- 
line, ‘horribly frightened, promised submission, 
and her wedding was to take place the next day ; 
but she fled in the night and concealed herself 
in this cave, which in those days could be easily 
entered when the river was low. She sent a 
messenger whom she could trust to Alan Rad- 
clyffe, to tell him where she was, that he might 
come and carry her off. He did come, before 
daybreak ; but even in those few hours all was 
changed. There had been heavy rain in the 
west for some days previously, and the water 
had come down from the moors, as it does 
sometimes even now in spite of modern drain- 
age, in a sudden torrent, swelling the river and 
flooding the cave. It was quite impossible to 
get in., The entrance was deep under water, 
and the current frightfully strong; but there 
was a possible hope that Adeline might still be 
safe in some of the inner recesses of the cave 
where there were high ledges of rock. Alan 
Radclyffe went boldly to Sir Randal and told 
him where Adeline was, and entreated him to 
send every man within call who could use a 
spade to turn the course of the river in the 





Bridgefield,” said his father. 

** Maude and I are going over to Lindenwood 
to luncheon,” said Mrs. Chester. ‘‘I shall or- 
der the carriage at half past twelve, Maude.” 

‘Very well, mamma. It is such a lovely 
morning that I think I shall go out at once and 
finish my sketch of Sir Randal’s Oak. Will you 
pick me up at the lodge? I will be ready when 
J hear the carriage.” 

Mrs. Chester acquiesced in Maude’s proposal 
and left the room. 

‘*Then we may as well take out our guns, 
Vaughan ?” said Harry. 

His friend agreed. 

A quarter of an hour later Maude passed 
through the hall, her drawing materials in her 
hand, and a cloak over her arm. Maude Chester 
was not beautiful, but she was a pretty, attractive 
girl, with a graceful figure, and a countenanc 


full of life and feeling and intelligence, This 





dows above the gorge, and so enable them 
to enter the cave and search for her. Sir Ran- 
dal refused, and had Alan Radclyffe shut up in 
the castle dungeon; and when the flood sub- 
sided Adeline’s lifeless body was found in the 
cave. The old Baron Radclyffe besieged Earns- 
cliffe Castle to rescue his son. He took it; Sir 
Randal was killed, and Alan set free. They 
raised a monument to Adeline, the ruins of 
which still stand in the park, and Alan went to 
the Crusades and was killed soon afterward; 
but his younger brother, Hubert, married Isa- 
bella Chester, Adeline’s sister, and from them 
we are descended, for their second son inherited 
the lands of Earnscliffe, and took the name of 
Chester. Since that time the current of the 
river has changed. ‘That memorable flood 
moved some rocks below, so that the pool by 
the cave became much deeper, and it is very, 
very rarely that the water is low enough for the 
opening into the cave to be seen. Sometimes 





it is so, and then a cross, cut in the rock in 
memory of Adeline, is visible; but it is sup- 
posed to be a bad omen if it is seen by one of 
us. The saying is: 

“*Each daughter of Sir Randal’s line 


Who sees the Lady’s Cross and Shrine 


Must look for troubl and strife, 
And live unwedded ait her e.”” 

‘And have you any family records of its 
truth being tested?” said Sir Eustace, with a 
smile. ‘‘ Have there been any victims to a 
sight of the cross ?” 

Maude laughed. ‘‘One or two; but I shall 
not tell their stories to such a nineteenth-cen- 
tury spirit as yours. Even you, however, must 
allow that a rock and cave with such a history 
are more interesting than a railway bridge ?” 

“Yes, I admit that,” said Sir Eustace. ‘‘ But 
then, from this time forward, future Chesters 
will be free from the shadow of such a mysteri- 
ous omen.” 

**Yes, I am the last of my race to whom it 
can appear,” said Maude, lightly. ‘‘ Before 
next summer those wretched engineers will have 
blasted the rock to pieces.” 

‘* Are you superstitious, Miss Chester ?” asked 
Sir Eustace. ‘‘ Would a sight of the fatal cross 
alarm you ?” 

Maude colored slightly. ‘‘ I do not think I 
am particularly superstitious, but I would rather 
not see it; and I think if 1 knew that it were 
visible I should avoid this path until the water 
covered it again. I give you leave to laugh at 
me, Sir Eustace, but I think most people in my 
place would feel the same about it.” 

Sir Eustace did not laugh, he did not even 
answer, and Maude looked up, surprised. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” he said then. ‘‘ My 
thoughts were wandering to what you said at 
breakfast this morning.” 

‘*What did I say?” said Maude, smiling. 
‘* That it was a fine morning, but rather hot, or 
something equally original, I am afraid.” 

‘*You spoke of Colonel Wardour’s engage- 
ment to Miss Temple, and you said you could 
take no interest in it, because last year he had 
been so much in love with some one else. 
you never believe in a second love ?” 

“One must believe in such an every-day 
fact,” replied Maude; ‘‘but I don’t think it 
very interesting. Do you?” 

‘* People seldom marry their first love,” said 
Sir Eustace. ‘‘Men especially often entangle 
themselves first in some foolish affair, and may 
thank Heaven for their escape, if escape they 
do. Ido not say that a heart which has loved 
thus unwisely can ever be quite the same again, 
but it may be by no means an extinct volcano, 
and its second affection, if calmer, may. be far. 
deeper and truer, far better worth acceptance, 
than its first passion.” 

Maude was silent. What could she have 
said? 

‘*T speak from experience,” continued Sir 
Eustace. ‘‘ Miss Chester, will you have patience 
while I tell you of myself? Last summer, in 
the Tyrol, I met a girl traveling with her father, 
who charmed me completely. She was beauti- 
ful, but her beauty seemed to me her least at- 
traction. The same hotel was our head-quarters 
for some time, and I was with them day after 
day, seeing her in all the intimacy of long ex- 
cursions taken together, of hours of uninter- 
rupted companionship. I loved her, how well 
I will not attempt to conceal from you, and I 
waited only to feel sure of success before asking 
her to be my wife. At her father’s invitation I 
joined them in traveling home, and day by day 
my hopes grew, till at length I was sure that she 
understood and encouraged me.” 

He paused, and Maude looked up in silent, 
eager interest. 

** Luckily for me,” he continued, ‘‘I was un- 
deceived in time. We stopped at Baden-Baden, 
intending to spend a few days there. On the 
evening of our arrival, among the crowd sitting 
under the trees in the public promenade was a 
group which attracted my attention, They were 
evidently foreigners of distinction—a Russian 
prince, [ afterward found, with his wife and two 
little boys with an English tutor. As we passed 
them, the tutor, as if recognizing my companions, 
rose and came toward us. With a start of sur- 
prise, and a degree of emotion which made her 
deadly pale, Helen stopped, but her father drew 
her on hurriedly and authoritatively. After that 
she was silent, and soon said she was tired, and 
wished to go in. We took her to the door of 
the Hotel d’Angleterre. As she left us, her fa- 
ther said to her in an aside which I could not 
avoid hearing, ‘I forbid you to see or speak to 
him, and you will be ready to leave Baden to- 
morrow morning.’ She made no answer, but 
went up stairs, and her father, declining any far- 
ther walk, turned into the reading-room of the 
hotel. I went back to the promenade, ascertain- 
ed who the foreigners were, and the name and 
position of the young Englishman with them, 
and then wandered about, too much disturbed by 
this mystery to pay much attention to any thing 
around me, until I saw, not far from me, under 
a tree, Helen’s maid giving a note to the English 
tutor. I passed closetothem. I felt like a spy, 
but I could not help doing it; and I heard him 
say, ‘In the avenue, tell her, to-morrow morning 
at six o'clock.’ I think I was justified in going 
to the avenue myself the next morning; at any 
rate I went. I hoped not to see her, but she 
came. I saw them meet, and the manner of 
their meeting, and then I had seen enough. I 
had neither the right nor the desire to watch her 
farther. It half maddened me—can you won- 
der? I had thought her as good and pure and 
true as she was charming; and to find such false- 
hood, such utter want of delicacy and dignity! 
to know that she must have been either heart- 
lessly trifling with me or willfully duping me, and 
that she could stoop to deceive her father, and 
make a secret appointment with her lover through 





her maid! I could not doubt the evidence of 
my senses, and I resolved not to see her again. 
I walked about the woods for some hours, and 
when I returned to the hotel they were already 
gone. Her father had left a note for me, apolo- 
gizing for so abruptly deserting me—‘ circum- 
stances which he could not explain obliged him 
to leave Baden at once.’ He gave me his address 
in England, and hoped to see me there some day. _ 
T also left Baden that day; but I did not follow 
them, and we have not met since. The pain of 
those days was sharp, Miss Chester; but would 
you, therefore, condemn me to a solitary life for- 
ever? Would you forbid me ever again to seek 
for love and happiness? Or may I not, when I 
have found a woman with all Helen’s charms, 
and with the truth and purity which she had not, 
try my fate at least on equal terms with others ? 
I have told you all the truth, Maude. Will you 
refuse to believe that I can love again deeply and 
truly, and with perfect trust that I can think of 
the past only with gratitude for my escape ?” 

Maude had not again looked up while Sir 
Eustace spoke. She had sat perfectly still, one 
hand in the river, letting the water trickle over 
it, and her eyes fixed upon it. She looked up 
when he-ceased speaking. What was she going 
to say? Suddenly an expression of bewildered 
surprise crossed her face, already pale with agita- 
tion, and hastily starting from her seat, she point- 
ed across the river. Some mysterious agency 
had been at work ; the bed of the river was near- 
ly dry, and opposite to them the Lady’s Cross 
was ‘distinctly visible, cut deep in the rock at the 
mouth of the cave. An exclamation of aston- 
ishment escaped Sir Eustace; then turning to 
Maude, he said : 

“You are not frightened—you will not let 
such a trifle affect you ?” 

Before Maude could answer, her brother’s joy- 
ous voice from the bridge above them broke the 
silence: 

‘*T say, you two! You look so picturesque 
down there, it’s a pity you should not be photo- 
graphed. Come, Vaughan ; Wilkinson has gone 
on with the guns and the dogs, and will meet us 
at Woodend farm.” 

Sir Eustace felt that he must go; but he did 
not like to leave Maude, and he lingered. She 
had recovered her self-possession enough to say, 
quietly : 

*¢T know what it is. They have stopped the 
water higher up to prepare for beginning their 
work here. I am not superstitious ; but do not 
speak of this to Harry, or to any one, till I have 
seen you again. Promise,” she added, ear- 
nestly, 

**T promise,” he replied. ‘‘ Will you, too, 
promise to think of what I have said? My hap- 
piness depends on your answer, Maude.” 

** Yes, I will think,” said Maude, slowly ; 
and Sir Eustace, obeying her sign to him to 
leave her, sprang up the bank and joined Harry 
on the bridge. 

Maude watched them till they were out of 
sight, and then with a shudder she buried her 
face in her hands, 


IL. 


It was long before Maude looked up, and 
when she did so her face was pale and troubled. 
The same view was before her in all its beauty, 
but she no longer saw it. One idea filled her 
mind—a temptation beset her. Sir Eustace 
Vaughan loved her, and she could not blind 
herself to the fact that no other. blessing of life 
could be half so precious to her as his affection. 
Happiness as perfect as any this world has to 
offer was within her reach, and yet she might 
not grasp it. She had recognized the story he 
had told her ; she knew that he had been entire- 
ly mistaken; that Helen was as innocent and 
true as herself; and she felt that she must tell 
him this, and in doing so destroy all her own 
hopes of happiness. ‘rue, she need not do it ; 
he had mentioned no names; he would never 
know either that she had guessed to whom he 
had referred, or that there was any explanation 
of the story to be given. She had only to be 
silent, and their next meeting must confirm his 
engagement to herself. It was in her power to 
become his wife if she chose. Should she do 
so? The temptation was strong. He loved 
her, and that love was returned. She recalled 
all the pleasant days of their growing knowledge 
of each other ; she thought of his many valuable 
qualities, of his charming manners; she saw 
herself his wife, the mistress of his beautiful 
home, doing her utmost to make him happy, and 
succeeding. Yes, she felt that she should suc- 
ceed, and that he would never regret the past if 
he were now left in ignorance of the true expla- 
nation of Helen’s conduct. But conscience, 
honor, generosity, and innate truth all made her 
feel that she must speak, at whatever cost to 
herself. When summoned to join her mother 
she had made up her mind. 

Mande was the youngest child of a happy 
home, the darling of parents, brothers and sis- 
ters, and friends; her nineteen years of life had 
been very sunny, and this first cloud.was dark 
and heavy. But, though young and untrained 
to sorrow, Maude was brave and unselfish. As 
she rose to leave her seat she gazed once more 
upon the still visible Lady’s Cross, and paused 
before she turned away. Thoughts crowded 
upon each other in her mind. The strangeness 
of the coincidence ; the tale of sorrow she had 
told so lightly but a short time ago, without an 
idea of its coming home to herself; a comparison 
of her own lot and Adeline’s; the full meaning 
of the emblem engraved there in memory of her ; 
and then a solemn silent vow to accept the cross 
appointed for her, and bear its burden unflinch- 
ingly, be it as heavy as it might. ci 

‘Have you finished your sketch, dear ?” said 
Mrs. Chester, as Maude took her place beside 
her in the carriage. Pec _ 

‘“‘No, mamma; I was yery idle,” replied 
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Maude; and her mother guessed that Sir Eus- 
tace had been lingering with her, and asked no 


more. 

Mande talked to her mother as usual during 
their drive; she made conversation and played 
croquet with the young people at Lindenwood ; 
but all the time she felt as if it were not real, as 
if she were asleep. As they drove home in the 
afternoon Mrs. Chester was silent, and Maude 
was free to think of the task before her. She 
must speak, and that without delay, for Helen 
Anson and her father were among the guests 
expected at Earnsclitfe that day. How should 
she make an opportunity? and, when made, how 
find courage for such an explanation? Flatter- 
ing hopes would sometimes rise that perhaps Sir 
Eustace’s love was really hers now, and would 
not be turned back again; but then came the 
thought of Helen, of her beauty and sweetness, 
and she felt that such hopes were vain. ‘The 

sition for all parties must be embarrassing, 
and it must be her part to make it as little so as 

ssible. 

When the carriage drove up to the door at 
Earnscliffe the two young men were just coming 
home from shooting. Harry turned off to the 
kennels with the keeper, to see a lame pointer, 
and Sir Eustace came forward to help the ladies. 
Mrs. Chester went in-doors at once to be ready 
to receive her guests, who might arrive at any 
moment; and Maude made a desperate resolu- 
tion. 

‘*T left my drawing-block and colors by the 
river this morning, and must go for them,” she 
said. ‘* Will you come, Sir Eustace ?” 

Sir Eustace had fully intended securing a pri- 
vate interview with Maude before dinner, and 
had, in fact, dragged Harry home early on pur- 
pose, but he was rather startled by Maude so 
coolly taking the initiative. It offended his 
somewhat fastidious taste. There was silence 
till they reached the walk by the river; then 
Maude spoke : 

** You told me a story this morning, Sir Eus- 
tace, which you must forgive me for alluding to 
again. Were not you speaking of Helen Anson?” 

‘* Yes,” he said, much surprised. 

Maude went on quickly : 

‘*T felt sure of it, for 1 know the other side of 
the story, and must undeceive you. Helen An- 
son is my cousin and intimate friend. She was 
at Baden last summer, and, when there, made 
exactly the appointment you describe, but it was 
with her brother.” 

**Tt was no brother,” Sir Eustace said, sar- 
castically. ‘‘You have heard some plausible 
story, I suppose, but the gentleman I saw her 
meet was a Mr. Hamilton. We will not talk 
about it now, though, when there is so much else 
to say.” 

‘*In justice to Helen and to you, I must 
speak,” said Maude, firmly. ‘‘Her youngest 
brother is tutor to the two sons of a Russian 
prince. Poor Regie! We were all very sorry 
for him. He was careless and extravagant at 
Oxford, and left it horribly in debt. Uncle An- 
son, pleasant as he is in society, is something 
like old Sir Randal at home, and would only 
consent to pay the money if Regie would take 
orders, and a family living which an uncle would 
give him. ‘This he would not do. He was not 
fitted for the Church, was disinclined to it, and 
would not take orders from such a motive. 
Uncle Anson was furious and implacable, and 
Regie was sent away without any allowance, 
and was forbidden ever to return home or to 
speak to his father again. He could not stay in 
England because of these debts, and thankfully 
took the appointment of this tutorship in Russia, 
which a friend was able to procure for him. He 
is highly paid, and is fairly happy and comforta- 
ble, but it was altogether a wretched business, 
and Helen especially felt the prohibition even to 
correspond with him. She could hear of him 
only through Harry. He has dropped the name 
of Anson, and is known only by his two Chris- 
tian names—‘ Reginald Hamilton.’ I think 
she was fully justified in her disobedience at 
Baden; but I little thought, when she told me 
of her meeting him there, that it had caused so 
Serious a misunderstanding.” 

They had reached the rocks where Maude 
had sat in the morning; but the river was again 
flowing peacefully over the cave and its cross. 
The engineers had made their preliminary inves- 
tigations, and no more was to be done at present. 
Maude collected her property, and then turned 
to Sir Eustace, who had stood in silent, painful 
perplexity. 

‘““'The Ansons come here to-day,” she said. 
“Tt is lucky that you know the truth before you 
and Helen meet.” 

“‘She might have trusted me then,” said Sir 
Eustace, bitterly. 

Maude pitied him. He was in an unusually 
awkward dilemma. 

“‘ According to your own showing, she had no 
reason to suppose that you knew any thing about 
it,” she said, gently. ‘* You never met after she 
first recognized Regie. She could have no clew 
to the cause of your silence after their hurried 
departure. Was not the want of trust yours 
rather than hers? If you had asked for an ex- 
planation—” 

“* Miss Chester, you are cousins and friends, 
y a say; then may I ask—you probably know—” 

I know nothing,” replied Maude. ‘‘ Helen 
never even spoke of you as an acquaintance, from 
which I imagine that the subject has been a pain- 
ful one to her. But she comes here to-day, so 
pa er _e ey nr be explained; and I 

she will quic orgiv y unj suspi- 
dean ed ben.” q 'y torgive your unjust suspi 

“It had better rest unexplained,” said Sir 
Eustace. ‘She never knew of my suspicions ; 
80 she need not be asked to forgive them. It 
1s too long ago. Let it rest between ourselves, 
You can not have forgotten what I asked this 
Morning, and what you promised.” 
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‘**T promised to think,” said Maude, ‘‘and I 
have thought; and the result of my thoughts I 
have told you.” 

** You do not understand me,” began Sir Eus- 


tace. 

‘*T think I do,” said Maude, gravely, and she 
raised her eyes and met his unshrinkingly; ‘‘ and 
I want you to understand me. In telling you all 
I know, I have done what I can to promote Hel- 
en’s happiness and yours. If I can help you far- 
ther, you have only to tell me.” 

Sir Eustace stood in irresolute silence. Every 
impulse of feeling prompted him to accept Maude’s 
sacrifice ; but he felt dreadfully guilty toward her. 

** You are generous, Maude,” he said at length. 
** May I really hope that you will forgive—” 

‘*T have nothing to forgive,” said Maude, sim- 
ply. Then, with a changing color, she added, ‘* My 
knowledge of the truth canceled your words to 
me as they were spoken, and I need not answer 
them. I adhere to my theory in favor of a first 
love. Make your peace with Helen, and let me 
welcome you as a cousin as soon as possible. 
My fate we know,” she added, lightly, pointing 
across the stream. ‘‘ But keep our sight of the 
Lady’s Cross to yourself. I should not like to 
have it talked about and laughed at. Now I 
must go in.” 

Before he could answer she had turned up a 
steep path leading to the back of the Castle. 
She trusted that she had played her part well, 
and had not betrayed herself. She was proud 
as well as brave, and she felt that no one must 
know her trouble. She would bear her cross 
without a murmur; but she must bear it in se- 
cret. If its weight were known, she felt that she 
must sink under it. 

Sir Eustace’s reverie after Maude left him was 
a painful one. Great as was the happiness of 
knowing Helen to be all he had ever thought her, 
and still free, it was almost counterbalanced by 
genuine regret for the unpleasant position in 
which he had placed Maude. In the eyes of her 
parents and brother he had virtually avowed 
himself her lover, and must appear to have 
treated her very badly. He felt keenly all the 
difficulties and disagreeables of his position, and 
paced the bridge walk till it grew dark, and the 
stable clock struck seven, and the dressing-bell 
rang. He was almost tempted to play the cow- 
ard, leave Earnscliffe at once on some extem- 
porized plea, and then write to Helen; but he 
did not: he went in and dressed for dinner like 
other people. 


Ii. 


Meanwhile numerous guests had arrived and 
were assembled in the library, where tea was go- 
ing on. 

‘* Where is Maude?” asked Helen Anson of 
her cousin, Harry Chester. 

‘* Studying the picturesque by the river with a 
friend of mine,” said Harry, in a low voice, with 
a mischievous smile. ‘‘ ‘he beauties of nature, 
as seen on our banks, have great attractions for 
Mande and Sir Eustace Vaughan.” 

Helen was sitting in shadow, her face was 
scarcely visible. 

‘*Is Sir Eustace staying here ?” she asked. 

‘*Yes, Do you know him?” said Harry. 

‘*We met him last summer in the Tyrol.” 

** He is capital company generally,” said Har- 
ry. ‘But just at present he keeps it all for 
Maude’s benefit.” 

Helen made no answer, and Maude at the mo- 
ment entered the room. 

When the ladies dispersed to their rooms 
Maude lingered in Helen’s, wishing to warn her 
of Sir Eustace being at Earnsclitfe, yet hard- 
ly knowing how to introduce his name. She 
spoke of the other people in the house, intending 
to mention him casually, and failed; then she 
looked at Helen’s dress for the ball the next 
evening, and compared it with her own, but that 
did no good; at last, as Helen’s maid came in, 
she said, quickly, 

** Will you come to my room and go down 
with me, or be independent? You know all 
the people except Harry’s friend, Sir Eustace 
Vaughan.” 

‘* Harry-said he was here,” said Helen, turn- 
ing away as she spoke. ‘‘ We met him in the 
Tyrol last summer.” She was determined to 
avoid an introduction. 

‘The evening passed as such evenings usually 
do. Maude talked and laughed, and did her 
part as the daughter of the house with unflag- 
ging spirit. But she saw how anxiously Sir 
Eustace watched Helen; she saw the nervous- 
ness that changed his manner when he spoke to 
her, and she could not doubt that he really loved 
her; as little could she doubt that Helen had 
loved and still did love him. 

There was little rest for Maude that night. 
She could not repress all sense of ill usage and 
neglect, but she resisted resolutely all bitter feel- 
ings, and schooled herself to think that a true 
attection for Sir Eustace must lead her to wish 
his happiness, even if in securing it she destroy- 
ed her own. She fell asleep late, and dreamed 
that she was Adeline, and alone in the darkness 
of the Lady’s Cave. She heard the rushing of 
the rising water, and she struggled to get out, 
and then she heard Alan Radclyffe say in Sir 
Eustace’s voice, ‘‘ It is better for her to be thus 
at rest forever than to live and know that Helen 
is my wife.” And then she turned again into 
the cave, longing for death, and woke with a 
start, to find her maid in the room, and that it 
was time to get up. She braced her’nerves as 
best she could, and went down to breakfast. 
Afterward she organized a croquet match, which 
included all the young people of the party ex- 
cept Helen, who was “afraid of the heat,” and 
Sir Eustace, who had ‘‘letters to write.” Maude 
hoped that somehow they would come to an un- 
derstanding during the morning. ‘The croquet 
match was not finished at luncheon-time, and 
Maude, lingering for a moment behind the rest 





of the party to Iny her mallet close by her own 
ball, was joined by Sir Eustace. She forced a 
smile. 

a you come to be congratulated?” she 
said. 

**No,” he replied. ‘‘ When you go in you will 
hear that I am unexpectedly obliged to shorten 
my visit, and am going at once. I am on my 
way to make my excuses to Mrs. Chester; but 
you have a right to know the truth. I have seen 
your cousin. She positively refuses to forgive 
my having doubted her, and will have nothing 
to say to me. After that I can not stay here. 
I am sure you will understand. Some day I 
hope that we may meet again under happier 
conditions; but I can never thank you enough 
for your kindness to me in this difficulty. Good- 

He held out his hand; Maude’s did not meet 
it. She conquered the impulse to let them part 
without remonstrance. 

““Not good-by yet,” she said, gently. ‘‘ Let 
me advise you this once, Sir Eustace. That 
Helen is already repenting her decision, I do not 
doubt: she was angry, I dare say. You can not 
wonder. But that she loves you, I am certain. 
She has very likely received some false impres- 
sion. Let me speak to her, and explain—” 

‘* There is nothing to explain ; I told her every 
thing,” said Sir Eustace, proudly. ‘‘ That she 
should be angry at first was natural; but her 
final refusal was unreasonable and decisive. I 
can do no more; I do not see that I have any 
choice but to go.” - 

‘* Except to stay and try again,” said Maude. 

‘* If I thought’”—began Sir Eustace, ‘‘I put 
myself in your hands, Miss Chester. That I 
truly love your cousin, you know; her doubts of 
that were unjust.” 

Maude was very pale. 

‘* Unfounded—scarcely unjust,” she said. ‘‘ If 
you told her all, she might easily misunderstand. 
Let me see her before you go, and ascertain if 
her refusal meant more than temporary resent- 
ment.” 

“T will be guided by you entirely,” said Sir 
Eustace, forgetting—in his preoccupation with 
his own hopes and fears—what a difficult and 
possibly painful task he was allowing Maude to 
undertake. 

‘* Then go in to luncheon, and leave Helen to 
me,” said Maude. 

Sir Eustace obeyed, and Maude went at once 
to her cousin’s room. ‘The door was locked ; 
but in answer to her urgent entreaty it was 
opened. Helen’s face showed traces of great 
agitation; but in reply to Maude’s gentle in- 
quiry, ‘‘ What is the matter?” she said, with proud 
resentment, ‘‘ Nothing.” 

**Ok, Helen, you can not expect me to believe 
that nothing, or even a trifle, has caused this dis- 
tress. I have just seen Sir Eustace, and I am 
come to scold you.” 

‘*For what? Iam surely free to decide such 
a question as I please.” 

**Of course you are, but that does not make 
it rational to decide so hastily as you have done, 
and I want you to retract while you can.” Hel- 
en was silent. Maude went on, ‘‘I don’t won- 
der at your being angry at his ever having 
thought such things possible; but the apparent 
evidence against you was strong, and at any rate 
it.can not be wise to throw away your happiness 
to gratify your resentment.” 

Helen turned quickly toward her. 

‘You can not judge of what is for my happi- 
ness, Maude; and as for his, he will soon con- 
sole himself.” 

Maude felt the insinuation keenly, but she said, 
quietly, 

‘*T see that he has really told you, as he said 
he had, every thing.” ° 

‘Yes, He was frank!” said Helen, bitterly. 
** And he was wise; he has satisfied his con- 
science, and insured my leaving him free.” 

‘*You are unjust now, Helen, and you know 
it,” said Maude, firmly and rather indignantly. 
‘*He told you adl, where many would have told 
you only half; and he was right, for there ought 
to be no mystery between you. But you are un- 
generous now. I will not pretend not to under- 
stand your grievance, but it is unreasonable. As 
soon as he had heard my story, any child could 
have seen that he repented of his words to me in 
the morning. You need have no doubt of his 
love for you. J have none. And if you are 
worthy of it, you will confess frankly that you 
have been hasty, and will let me tell him that he 
need not go away.” 

Helen’s answer was a silent caress, which Maude 
interpreted into full powers to say what she chose. 
What farther explanations took place during the 
afternoon, no one exactly knew. But at the ball 
in the evening Sir Eustace and Helen were dan- 
cing together so often as to excite observation, 
and it gradually became known to all the Earns- 
cliffe party that they were engaged to each other. 
There had been a general impression that Maude 
Chester was to be Lady Vaughan, but only her 
own family were in a position to be really much 
surprised. They naturally felt that Maude’s 
peace had ‘been shamefully trifled with, and were 
anxious for her, and angry with Sir Eustace ; 
though for the sake of her dignity their resent- 
ment could not be shown. Maude herself, how- 
ever, danced away so brightly with all her usual 
partners, and was so often to be seen in such ev- 
idently friendly conference with Sir Eustace when 
dancing with him, as she did repeatedly, that even 
her mother began to think she had been mistaken 
about it. 

‘* You look tired, Maude,” said Mrs. Chester, 
as they stood for a moment at her bedroom coor 
at six o'clock in the morning. 

“Do 1?” said Maude. ‘‘ Daylight and tat- 
ters after a ball are trying, no doubt. But what 
a capital ball it was—worth being rather tired 
and having one’s dress torn to pieces! Event- 
ful, too—were you surprised, mamma ?” 











“Very much so,” 
‘* Were not you?” 

**Not at all; but then I was in Sir Eustace’s 
confidence before,” said Maude, determined that 
he should not be blamed on her account. 

** How long had you known it?” said Mrs. 
Chester; and Harry, on his way to his room, 
lingered to hear the answer. 

** Long enough to be heartily glad when their 
cross-purposes came to an end,” replied Maude. 
** Tt all began last summer in the'T'yrol. Good- 
night !” 

She went into her room and closed the door. 
Mrs. Chester and Harry were satisfied, and their 
anxiety was never again awakened. Whatever 
Maude suffered, she suffered in silence. She 
had done much to promote the happiness of those 
she loved, and had done it well; and bitter as 
were some days and hours in the following year, 
peace came surely, if slowly, to her heart. The 
sight of the Lady’s Rock, and the recollection of 
its again invisible Cross, ceased to excite pain- 
ful thoughts, and Maude has learned to look for- 
ward to the ‘‘ unwedded life” predicted for her— 
if it should indeed be her lot—as one which may 
nevertheless be rich in happiness. 


replied Mrs. Chester. 











WATERING-PLACE COSTUME. 


See jllustration on page 508. 
HIS elegant costume is of two shades of blue 
—turquoise and sapphire. The long walking 
skirt of turquoise blue silk has a wide flounce, 
pinked on the lower edge, and gathered above to 
form two puffs and an upright ruffle. There is 
no over-skirt ; a sash and ruffles on the upper back 
breadths make them sufficiently bouffant. The 
sash and bows are of dark sapphire blue silk. 
The waist is a blouse of Swiss muslin puffs sep- 
arated by insertion of white guipure laid on blue 
ribbon. Above this is a sleeveless basque of 
sapphire blue velvet, with border and ruff of white 
guipure lace. White chip hat, trimmed on the 
side with a tricolor cluster of roses—pink, crim- 
son, and yellow. ‘Turquoise blue parasol, em- 
broidered with a rose wreath in colors, Pale 
buff gloves. 








Double-breasted Jockey Basque. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on page 508, 

Tus stylish suit is suitable for almost any 
material, from the linens, percales, and foulards 
of summer to the poplins, silks, and cashmeres 
of the fall and winter. The original is made of 
plum-colored gros grain, trimmed with revers 
and bias folds of gros grain of a lighter shade. 
A frill of lace is sewed on the neck and sleeves, 
Bonnet of two shades of plum-colored gros grain, 
trimmed with pink roses and buds, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tus suit comprises three articles—double- 
breasted jockey basque, over-skirt, and long 
walking skirt. 

DovuBLE-BREASTED JOCKEY Basqure.—This 
pattern is in six pieces—front, back, side back, 
sleeve, collar, and cuff. The parts are notched 
to prevent mistakes in putting them together. 
The perforations show where to baste the shoul- 
der and under-arm seams, to take up the darts 
and cross basque seam, to turn back the lapels, 
to turn down the collar, to sew on the buttons, 
and the size and shape of the under part of the 
sleeves. The back is closely fitted by a seam in 
the middle and side backs. ‘The extra width at 
the middle of the back is laid in a box-pleat, that 
at the side seams is laid in a side pleat turning 
toward the front, and held down by four buttons 
placed in a lengthwise row. The neck is point- 
ed in front, and finished with a collar and lapels. 
The front is fastened by three buttons and but- 
ton-holes ; a second row of buttons is placed on 
the opposite side to correspond with the first. 
The front is fitted by two darts and a cross 
basque seam on each side. The back dart is 
left open below the waist line, and trimmed 
around. The sleeve is coat-shaped, and finished 
at the wrist with a cuff. An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for the shoulder and under-arm seains, 
and ‘a quarter of an inch for all others. If the 
sleeves are too long or too short, add to or take 
from the top and bottom as much as is neces- 
sary. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 344 yards, 

Extra for trimming, three-quarters of a yard. 

Over-Skirt.—This pattern is in four pieces 
—front gore, side gore, side gore for the back, 
and back breadth. Cut the front and back with 
the longest straight edge laid on the fold of the 
cloth to avoid seams. ‘The front is rounded up 
to the belt on the side, and overlaps the side 
gore. In making, gather the top of the back 
breadth and side gore, and place the two single 
perforations in the top of the front side gore 
evenly on the corresponding ones on the side 
gore of the back. Cut two tapes twelve inches 
long, and tack them on the back of the belt two 
inches from the middle, and at the single holes 
in the back part of the skirt for draping. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 5 yards. 

Lone WaLkinG Sk«irt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front gore, side gore, straight 
breadth, and half breadth for the back. Cut the 
front and half breadth with the longest straight 
edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
Put the pattern together by the notches, and 
pay no attention to the grain of the paper. The 
bottom is trimmed up the front breadth about 
eighteen inches with deep side pleating, and the 
back and side gore with four bias ruffles four 
inches deep, bordered with a band two inches 
wide. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 544 yards, 
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DOUBLE-BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE WALKING SUIT (WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN).—[Sze Pace 507.) 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Double-breasted Jockey Basque Walking Suit, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by 
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| GRAND DUKE VLADIMIR-ALEXANDROVITCH. 
} (Second surviving son of the Czar.) 
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GRAND DUKE ALEXANDER-ALEXANDROVITCH. 
(Czarowitz.) 


ALEXANDER II.—NICOLAIEVITCH. 


(THE OZAR.) 


GRAND DUKE PAUL-ALEXANDROVITCH. 
(Fifth surviving son of the Czar.) 


GRAND DUKE SERGE-ALEXANDROVITCH. 
(Fourth surviving son of the Czar.) 








GRAND DUKE ALEXIS-ALEXANDROVITCH. 
(Third surviving son of the Czar.) 
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MARIE-ALEXANDROVNA. 


(THE OZARINA.) 





GRAND DUCHESS MARIE-ALEXANDROVNA. 
(Only daughter of the Czar.) 





THE IMPERIAL FAMILY OF 
RUSSIA. 


LEXANDER IL., Czar of all the Russias, 
was only a boy of seven when, in 1825, his 
father, Nicholas I., assumed the imperial power 
upon the death of Alexander I. and the renun- 
ciation of all rights to the throne by the Grand 
Duke Constantine. Thus become heir-apparent, 
young Alexander was taken from his mother’s 
gentle rule, transferred to the care of military 
tutors, and taught to conform to the stern dis- 
cipline of barrack life, as Czar Nicholas wished 
his son to be, like himself, a despot of the true 
old Russian type. Of a different and far milder 
disposition, however, than his father, Alexander 
grew terribly weary of the unbending soldierdom 
of Russian court life, and falling ill, was sent on 
his travels to regain. both bodily and mental 





THE IMPERIAL FAMILY OF RUSSIA. 


strength. At the court of Hesse-Darmstadt he 
fell in love with the Princess Marie, the daugh- 
ter of the Grand Duke Louis II., and in 1841 he 
was married to her. In 1855, after the disasters 
of Balaklava and Inkerman, his father died, 
and Alexander succeeded to the throne. At 
first he stoutly declared his resolve to continue 
the war, but on the fall of Sebastopol gladly 
made peace on the well-known terms of the 
Treaty of Paris. ‘Turning his attention to in- 
ternal affairs, he emancipated firstly the Russian 
and subsequently the Polish serfs, reformed the 
army, made great improvements in the various 
educational establishments of his country, and 
instituted elective provincial representative as- 
semblies. The great blot in his reign, in the 
eyes of most people, is his harsh treatment of 
Poland and the Poles, whose yoke is even now 


sadly irksome, the unfortunate townspeople be- | 





ing harassed by harsh rules and regulations as 
to costume and even form of worship, in or- 
der that their nationality may be suppressed as 
much as possible. The greatest achievements of 
the army under Alexander II.’s sway have been 
the Central Asian campaigns, which have been 
so eminently successful in bringing large tracts 
of hitherto independent country under Russian 
rule. Of this no better example can be afforded 
than the recent capture of Khiva. 

The Czar has had seven children—six sons 
and one daughter. Of these the eldest died sud- 
denly at Nice in 1865, and the remainder, of 
whom we this week give the portraits, are all 
living. Alexander, the present Czarowitz, is 
now in England, and has been sharing with the 
Shah of Persia the recent festivities. He is 
particularly interesting to the English from hav- 
ing married the Princess Dagmar, sister to the 








Princess of Wa.es, and who.had been betrothed 
to his deceased brother. When on his death- 
bed, however, the late Czarowitz placed her 
hand in that of his brother, and as a last wish 
requested that they might be united. Young 
Alexander is said to be opposed to his father’s 
policy of ‘‘ reform,” and to belong to the school 
of ‘*Old Russia”—a party stanchly addicted to 
conservatism, and opposed to all Western ‘‘re- 
forms” and ‘‘ new-fangled notions.” During the 
Franco- German war, also, the Czarowitz es- 
poused the French cause, while the Czar mani- 
festly leaned toward Germany. He is now in 
his twenty-ninth year, and has two little boys by 
his marriage. Of the remaining sons we may 
mention that the Grand Duke Vladimir, who 
was born in 1847, visited England in 1871, and 
has recently been staying with his mother and 
sister in Italy; that the Grand Duke Alexis, 
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now a trifle over twenty-three years of age, and 
six feet in height, is on his travels round the 
world, having been made a tremendous lion of 
in the United States, and being now somewhere 
in the China Seas; and that the Grand Dukes 
Serge and Paul, aged respectively sixteen and 
twelve, have not yet been brought forward into 
public life, though, according to Russian custom, 
they are already colonels of two regiments. 

The Grand Duchess Marie, who is nineteen 
years of age, has been staying with her mother, 
the Empress, at Sorrento, and according to ru- 
mor, as yet officially uncontradicted, will shortly 
be affianced to the Duke of Edinburgh, who, in- 
deed, visited them at Sorrento a few weeks ago. 
A correspondent of the London Times, writing 
thence, recently described the Empress as ‘‘ high- 
ly popular, and, apart from her liberality, most 
gracious and amiable. Evyually so is the Grand 
Duchess. She is unlike her mother, who has 
full blue eyes, whereas those of the Grand 
Duchess are small, or half closed. Without 
being decidedly pretty, she is simpatica, which 
is far better, as it implies expression and dispo- 
sition.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. Sroppant.—Common photographs require no 
preparation for painting beyond dampening with a 
wet sponge. If spots appear when wet, touch with 
photographer's size, procured from any gallery. 

H. M. B.—Tincture acetate of iron, one ounce; glyc- 
erine, half an ounce ; sulphuret of potassa, five grains; 
water, one pint. Mix well, leave open till the sulphur 
smell passes, and add ambergris. No. VII. of “Ugly 
Girl” papers is what you want. 

Sprine-Timz.—There is no danger in using wood 
ashes as recommended. A wash of vinegar will re- 
move any discoloration if it should appear. Nothing 
will prevent the growth of superfluous hair again ex- 
cept patient and oft-repeated applications. The cam- 
phor may be used at the same time, though either ap- 
plication is enough. 

Mas. J. N. C.—A little gum-tragacanth dissolved in 
bay-rum is a good curling fluid. Hair is crimped best 
by weaving small locks in and out of an elastic band 
such as is used to confine papers. The band is stretched 
to weave the hair on it, and when let go holds it close 
in a sort of braid. Left overnight so, the hair will be 
finely crimped. Large crimping-pins are good inven- 
tions. Strong hair is best curled with large curling- 
tongs sold at hardware stores, heated to the hissing 
point, but not scorching. Soft hair may be curled on 
papers. To remove mask, take a taraxacum pill for 
three nights, then omitting three, and so on for six 
weeks. Thirty grains of chlorate of potash in eight 
ounces of rose-water is a good wash for it. Beat the 
white of an egg into the alum-water and leave the 
paste on all night. 

G. 8. L’st.—Preparations for causing the beard to 
grow are not necessarily injurious any more than hair 
invigorators are. There is nothing better than a mix- 
ture of ammonia and sweet-oil. The tincture of mace 
is also good. ‘ 

Suivorrrras.—Freqvent bathing and coarse food are 
the only permanent remedy for flesh-worms. Carbolic 
soap is of some benefit. The seventeen numbers of 
the Bazar containing the “‘ Ugly Girl” papers are sent 
at the regular price, ten cents each. You will find 
your questions answered in those papers. 

Vanity.—Scaly complexions are a sign of great dis- 
order of the blood. The root-beer the recipe for which 
is given in “‘ Ugly Girl” papers, No. VILL, Vol. V., No. 
6, of the Bazar, will do you good. 

Pieasant Ripgruoop.—The Bazar Book of Decorum 
is sent by mail, post paid, for $1. For the egg and 
alum paste see number of the Bazar named above. 

A Constant Reaper.—You will find Lola Montez’s 
book in almost any large public library. 

E.ta F.—The recipe is tar and sweet-oil mixed by 
heating, and applied to the face. The mixture should 
be a thin sirup. 

Srorrep Faoz.—A wash of nitre is recommended for 
freckles. Eat lemons and grapes in plenty. Also rub 
slices of lemon on your face. 

Vio.rt.—Dissolve the alum in rose-water till it will 
dissolve no more. Then add as much more rose-water 
to dilute, and bathe the skin several times a day. The 
egg and alum paste recommended to “ Pleasant Rider- 
hood” would have better effect. 

H. N. C.—The sulphur vapor bath will be described 
in a future number of “ Ugly Girl” papers. 

Catire.—Bathing, coarse food, and Buchan’s car- 
bolic soap are the only specifics for pimples. 

Lonewoop.—See answer to “H. N. C.” Powdered 
borax is said to be an effectual cure for water-bugs. 
Cucumber parings are also recommended. 

Exsiz L.—Measure the length and breadth of your 
face, cut two layers of linen with wadding between of 
the proper size, quilt lightly, cut and bind holes for 
eyes, nostrils, and mouth; tie with strings behind the 
head, Wet this with cosmetic and wear at night. 











Every mother who has a crying baby, or 
children subject to croup and stomach-com- 
plaints, can rely upon Castoria to keep the child 
well and give it rest. There are but few nurses 
in New York who do not use Castoria. It should 
be in every house.—[ Com. ] 











Tat Mopren Wonprr.—Experienced people are 
found wondering how so perfect a sewing-machine as 
the New Wilson Under-Feed can be made so perfect 
in every part, so thoroughly adapted to the require- 
ments of family sewing, and yet be sold for twenty 
doliars less than any other first-class machine. The 
reason is easy and plain. First, because the Wilson 
Company is content with a fair profit, and do not be- 
long to any combination whose object is to keep up 
the price of sewing-machines; and, Secondly, because 
the most perfect machinery is used in its construction. 
The splendid establishment of the company is the best 
evidence that this policy has been a success. Salesroom 
at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in 
the United States. The company want agents in coun- 
try towns.—[Com.] 











BATHING 


DRENNES, 


GAUZE UNDERSHIRTS, 
LINEN DRAWERS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 Broadway, N. Y. 





For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless. 


| eo ON THE FACE, 
BLAoKHEA: AND FLEsHWORM 
use Perry’s IMPROVED COMEDON 
and Pimple Remedy —the Great Skin 
Medicine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 
Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HAIR!!! 


L. SHAW corn 


364 Bowery, corner 
Fourth Street, 
Branch Store, 363 Sixth Avenue, 

Begs leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 
of hair only, without any intermixing whatsoever, 
of his own importation and manufacture. 

The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 

goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED, 
PRICE-LIST. 


Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
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18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - $5 00 
Do.22 do. do 4 do do - - - 600 
Do.26 do. do. 4 do do. - = 800 
Do. 32 do. do. 4 do. do. = - -=1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
ian —— Curls, natural Curly— 
2-inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 

Wigs on hand and made to order. 

The Invisible Wigs a Specialty. 

The Trade supplied with Hair, manufactured or un- 
manufactured, lower than market rates. Send for 
Price-List. 

BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 3 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C. 0, D. by express, on receipt of col- 

er. 


or and money in registered letters or P. O. Ord 


The Standard Lotta Bustle. 











facturer for the 
lightest, 
strongest, 
most dura- 


the market. The wearer can sit in any position 
whatever without bending or injuring it in the 
slightest degree, it closing entirely up on sitting, 
and returning with precision to its original shape on 
arising. The heaviest dress will not cause it to dimin- 
ish its size, or change its perfect form (as is generally 
the fault). No ladies? wardrobe complete 
without the Standard Lotta Bustle. 
For sale every where. Ask for Nos, 10, 
11, 15, 18, 22, &c., com —- the various sizes 
and _ styles. Patentee and olesale Manufacturer, 
91 White St.,N.Y.; & 801 Race St., Phila. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


[JTTON: WORKER 


Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 

Is one of the most important inventions of the age. The 
most perfect Button-hole Worker ever invenied. So 
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address 
EBSTER M'F"G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
Ct. Please state in what paper you saw fii si 


“THREE P. ve 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 

postpaid, $1 00. Every color and size. A fine French 

oven Corset; all sizes for $1 00. To avoid loss, send 
J.TAYLOR’S BAZ . 

353 Sth Ave., N. W. City. 


CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 





Post-office Order. 








Corpytne Wurrt.—B 
vented Copying Whee 
from the 
Wheel is equa 
aoe from 

1remselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be seut by mail on recéipt of 25 cents, . 


the means of the newly in- 
patterns may be transferred 
mpproment with the greatest ease. This 

ly useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 


other patterns or from the garments 





CURED!—F i 
ASTHMA s.c. Urian, Purcapettiay Pa ei ys 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR &'¢: Upham, Pritaacionin 
RENCH “STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 








L. CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN. 


CURLS! tro 


PROF. 
MAGIC COMPOUND 
instantly curl the Straightest Hair 
of either sex (without jury) into 
Wavy Ringlets, or Heavy Massive 
Curls, in every case, or money re- 
funded. ice 25 cents per package, 
% ES aid, or 3 for 50 cents. Address 
GEORGE & HOLBROOK, Uxbridge, Mass. 
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Prime’s | Go A-Fishing, 


I GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Prime. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


No recent book, save George Eliot's ‘‘Middlemarch,” has 
been received with such unanimous and enthusiastic ad- 
miration, as will appear from the following extracts: 


An admirable piece of literary mosaic. It abounds 
in fresh descriptions of nature as breezy and fragrant 
as the spicy woodlands in which they had their birth. 
The author has brought to its composition a rare 
familiarity with the daintiest products of literature 
and art, a passion for curious ard out-of-the-way 
knowledges, extensive and observant travel in re- 
gions remote from the beaten track, and a heartfelt 
love of nature in her hidden ways and sylvan retreats 
which transmutes all rural sports into the delights of 
poetry.—™. Y. Tribune, 

A record of the experience of an enthusiastic angler, 
who is at the same time a traveler, a scholar, and a 
gentleman. He imparts to the narration of fishing 
adventures the rare flavor of an intense love of nature, 
the most engaging personal characteristics, a cosmo- 
politan knowledge of men and life, extensive reading, 
and a warm and deep philosophy. It is a lovely book. 
—N. Y. Sun. ° 

It is the very poetry of sylvan experience, sung by 
a tuneful master. Its minute descriptions * * * are 
marked by a dreamy warmth which fascinates and 
never wearies.—Brooklyn Union. 

It is a volume that will outlive the summer, and 
many summers, and be as fresh and pleasant and 
suggestive by the fire-side as by the brook-side.— 
Boston Jou: « 

A scholar of more than usual reading, a traveler 
who has voyaged far, a Christian of earnest and 
orthodox faith, fond of the open air and all mauly 
pursuits, and sympathetic with the most refined 
tastes, he purveys in all he writes what is choice toa 
few and grateful to many.—Philadelphia American 
and Gazette. 

An agreeable—a fascinating book.—Presbyterian. 

Apropos stories, sunshiny incident, and shadowy 
thought.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

The daintiest products of literature and art.—Lan- 
caster Intelligencer. 

The freshest garlands of travel and song.—Times 
and Dispatch. 

One of the most instructive and pleasant books of 
recreative life ever issued.—Albany Press. 

A pleasant story beautifully to!\d—a rare book.— 
Wilmington Journal. 

Ranges from Palestine to Canada.—N. E. Farmer. 

A breezy book.—Methodist Home Journal. 

Almost every page is quotable.—Hartford Courant. 

Quiet paths to pleasant places.— Worcester Spy. 

A deep and pleasant current of whims and fancies 
and grave thought.— Watchman and Reflector. 

A rare treat.—Portland Transcript. 

Plenty of good solid angler's talk and counsel— 
graphic descriptions, and r , and senti t 
discursive, but does not fail in interest.—N. ¥. Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

Abounds in charming situations, delightful epi- 
sodes, and the characters and scenes are handled in 
a vigorous manner that is very entertaining. Perhaps 
the best feature of the book is the vein of refined wit 
and humor which runs through the entire pages.— 
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Important to Ladies.—Through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The itude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on Ce os postage 





stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL he 
543 Broadway, New York. 
FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


MADAME 


For Health, Comfort, and Style, 


\\ Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTI of the kind ever 







i 44 mials in its favor are being re- 
H i all parts of the United 


tates. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Wew Haven, Conn. 
Arnotp & Bannine, New York; 
D.B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, Agents, 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. L., 
WILL OPEN JUNE 25th. 
CLARK N. SCOFIELD, Proprietor, 

Late of Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Address No. 25 West Twenty-Seventh 8t., New York, 











Sold by all Druggists. 


HE COMPLEXION BEAUTIFIER 

removes Tan and Freckles, Blackheads, Pimples, 

and Fleshworms. Depot 142 West Twenty-fifth Street, 

N.Y. Ask your Druggists for it. If you can not get 

it, inclose $1 00, with stamp, and it will be sent to you. 
Agents wanted. 











For Cleansing the Teeth. 


W gton Chronicle. 

An enthusiastic angler, given to much contempla- 
tion, a gentle spirit full of religious thought, but not 
in the least ascetic or gloomy.—New Bedford Mercury, 

A very entertaining and equally instructive volume. 
On his line he hangs all sorts of episodical incident, 
discussion, antique lore, curious bits of philology, 
poetry, and story, beguiling the hours on lake and 
stream with pleasant talk, such as Izaak Walton or 
Dr. Bethune indulged in.—N. ¥. Observer. 

Charming pictures.—New Bedford Standard. 

It opens at, every time, something prime.—Ezamin- 
er and Chronicle. 

His book is simply a charming one.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

In every respect delightful.—Detroit Free Press. 

He is always clever, fresh, and readable.—Baltimore 
Gazette. 

A completely unique collection of very entertaining 
reading.—N. Y. Kzpress. 

An enjoyable book; sunny and breezy.—Central 
Christian Advocate, 

A capital book.—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

A ‘devotee of Izaak Walton's idolatry, permeated 
by a' learned, reverent, and Christian spirit.—Boston 
Commonwealth, 

In freshness and vivacity, and deep moral senti- 
ment, worthy of the eminent author's best days and 
best productions.—St, Louis Times. 

Every dip into its pages will bring up some pearl.— 
Cincinnati Gazette, 

It fills the brain with pleasant images.—Appleton’s 
Journal. 

For a book to take up and read a bit, then put down 
and think a bit, we have not found a better.—New 
Orleans Picayune. 

Delightful reading.—Congregationalist. 

Romances as interesting and chaste as ever Irving 
did.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Many a choice story, description, essay, and criti- 
cism.—Portland Advertiser. 

A genial book.—Lutheran Observer. 

A curiously interesting and entertaining mixture 
of sport, story, theology, poetry, romance.—Louisville 
Journal. 

The literary skill is of a high order; the style is 
finished and appropriate, while imagination and emo- 
tion fill out the pictures and give them life.—Presbyte- 
rian Quarterly and Princeton Review, 


PostisuEp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
ga~ Hanren & Bornes will send the above work by 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price, 





You ask WHY we can sell 1D? 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290 
We answer—Itcosts less than 09 
to make any $ Piano ate 
through Agents, all of —— make 


no ut 
lies at Fact ri 
. le @5 Years. Sead for ustrat! nese: 
cular, in whieh =e refer to over hyn apy om hey 
. (some of whom you may know), 
> 44 States and Tervitories. "please state where you saw 


—y U.S. Plano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y- 
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THE RECORD OF A BEAUTIFUL LIFE. 





LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. ALFRED COOKMAN. By 


H. B. Ripcaway, D.D. With Portrait on Steel. 


Cloth, $2 oo. 


This book will be highly acceptable to a numerous 
class of readers throughout our country. The ministry 
of few Christian pastors has more broadly and deeply 
impressed the American public during the last decade 
than that of Alfred Cookman. His talents, piety, zeal, 
and catholicity have endeared him to thousands both 
within and withont his own denomination, while the 
memory of his devotion to the cause of freedom and 
the nation during the late civil war will be remem- 
bered by all philanthropists and patriots as one of the 





12mo, 


most fragrant memories of the great struggle. His tri- 
umphant death will be quoted every where as a re- 
markable instance of the power of the Christian ree 
ligion. 

The author has wisely given much space to a delin- 
eation of fhe career of the Rev. George G. Cookman, 
father of the subject of the biography. To all who 
knew the father, or heard him preach, or have felt in- 
terested in the traditions of his wondrous eloquence, 
this will constitute a pleasing feature of the memoir. 





PusiisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





3@~ Harper & BROTHERS will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 





RFRESH 
SUMMER BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





@> Harper & BROTHERS will send either of the following works by mil, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





GS Harper’s CaTaLocuE mailed free on receipt of Six Cents in postage stamps. 





1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Pemuwrg, Crown vo, 

Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 

It is the very poetry of sylvan experience, sung by 
a tuneful master. Its minute description of forest 
“interiors,” where broad lakes spread themselves 
among forest-covered hills, offering irresistible fasci- 
nations to sportsmen and to town-wearied workers 
by the abundance of their finny occupants, and the 
cool sequestered advantages of their location, are 
marked by a dreamy warmth which fascinates and 
never wearies. <A better book to take into the coun- 
try to beguile the long afternoons of the summer 
holiday could not be desired.—Brooklyn Union. 


IL 
WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW MAGDALEN. The 

New Magdalen. A Novel. By Witkrz Cotte, 

Author of “‘The Woman in White,” “ Armadale,” 

“Moonstone,” “Man and Wife," &c., &c. 8vo. 

Paper, 50 cents. 

“The New Magdalen" {s equal to Mr. Collins's rep- 
utation. It is as remarkable in plot as any of the 
great novels which preceded it, and there is the same 
old skill in the delineation of character as before. 
Grace Roseberry is a more remarkable heroine even 
than the “* Woman in White."—N. Y. Herald. 


Til. 
ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Jonx W. 
Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


The public relations of the author of this volume 
have brought him into intimate contact with many of 
the most eminent American politicians. He has col- 
lected some of his reminiscences during a long career, 
forming a series of anecdotes of more or less interest, 
and related in an unpretending, good-natured, free- 
and-easy manner, which can not fail to be attractive 
to the lovers of desultory reading.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Iv. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY : His Adventures and Opin- 
ions. A Novel. By E. L. Butwae (Lord Lytton), 
Author of ‘‘ Pelham,” ‘‘ Last of the Barons,” “‘ The 
Caxtons,” &c. Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Reading “ Kenelm Chillingly” is keeping good com- 
pany. It iscomprehending fully the ‘‘noblesse oblige.” 
It is something of what Thackeray, in one of his let- 
ters to Mr. Reed, said of the Alps: ‘‘ How beautiful it 
is! How pleasant! How great and affable the land- 
scape is! It is delightful to be in the midst of such 
8cenes—the ideas get generous reflections from them. 
It is keeping good company. It is keeping away mean 
thoughts.” You who want to breathe a refining at- 
mosphere, read “Kenelm Chillingly.”"—World, N. Y. 


v. 

FARM BALLADS. By Witt Canreton. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50, 

Has a breezy country air about it that is very at- 
tractive-—Ezaminer, London. 

There is in his poetry a fidelity to nature that de- 
serves the highest praise. He does not describe 
to us his dramatis persone, but he places them be- 
fore us, and they tell their own story. In addi- 
tion to the forcible realism of these poems, they are 
characterized by a pathos so simple in its elements 
as to be sure of universal sympathy, and a humor 
that is always kindly. There is good, honest, gen- 
uine work in his “Farm Ballads,” and quite enough 
merit to entitle their author to rank among the poets. 
—X. Y. Times. 


VI 

OLD KENSINGTON. A Novel. By Miss Taox- 

zRay, Author of “The Village on the Cliff,” &c. 

Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

One of the best romances known to alter English 
literature —N. Y. Times. 

“Old Kensington” marks a distinct improvement 
in Miss Thackeray's work. * * * Full of touches of 
art.— Atheneum, London. 


“Old Kensington" has a witching power.—. 
Traveller, " Pees et 





VIL. 

““(HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID."" A Novel. 
By Anniz Tuomas, Author of ‘On Guard,” ‘‘ Walter 
Goring,” “Theo Leigh,” ‘Played Out,” &c., &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

An interesting story, effectively told, exhibiting all 
the best features of the author's style, and but few of 
its faults. The plot is very dramatic and is well 
sustained and developed, the i being kept up 
and the denouement held beyond conjecture to the 
end. It will prove a favorite with the admirers of 
this lady’s works.—Boston Daily Globe. 





VIII. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuartes Hatwoog, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park A jation.” Illas- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen 
who write a book mainly for the reason that they have 
something to write about—have something to tell the 
public which the public desires to know. The title is 
not a misnomer. The shortest routes to pleasure are 
laid down, and correct information is given as to the 
best means of conveyance, the expense of the trip, the 
secrets of the commissariat, etc. The author has 
avoided the use of technical terms, and thus made 
his volume all the more acceptable to the majority of 
readers.—Turf, Field, and Farm, N. Y. 





Ix. 

THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Hargrer Marringav. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Miss Harriet Martineau’s admirable historical rom- 
ance, “‘The Hour and the Man,” achieved a great 
popularity when it first appeared, years ago. Itis a 
powerfully written work, having for its subject the 
revolution in St. Domingo, in which that extraordinary 
character, Toussaint L’Ouverture, played an important 
part. In all its parts, it is distinguished by wonderful 
power and vigor, both of imagination and execution. 
—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


x. 

LONDON’S HEART. A Novel. By B. L. Fansron, 
Author of “Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” ‘ Blade-o’- 
Grass," &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

It is both able and earnest, and is in all respects 
wholesome. Its moral is unexceptional, and in its 
noble aim to draw attention and sympathy toward 
the sorrows of the helpless and neglected it merits 
the highest praise. It is Mr. Farjeon’s most am- 
bitious work, and is in many respects his best.—Bos- 
ton Daily Globe. 


XI. 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negoti 












NEW YORK. 


A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 


TOILET. 





KNAB 


Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 
WM. EKENABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Have just received 


TWO CASES BLACK THREAD & LLAMA LACE 
POINTES AND JACKETS, 
ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS. 


Also, 
THE BALANCE OF STOCK OF 


IMPCRTED AND THEIR OWN MANUFACTURED 
SUITS AND POLONAITS, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES! 

TO CLOSE THE SEASON. 


——= 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


EHRICH’S, 
287&289 8thAve.,near24thSt. 


Bargains in Lace Shawls and Sacques, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Real Laces, and Dress Trim- 
mings, Embroideries, Fancy Articles, &c., &c. 

N.B.—Just received, at special bargains from the late 
Custom-House Seizure Sale, over 5000 yards 
of Real Yak Laces. Samples sent free. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. 

Every C. O. D. package subject to examina= 
tion before acceptance. PH RICH & CO., 

287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 

taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct.of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 








every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 

ch garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 





tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 

Thereto. By Cares Cusuine. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

$2 00. 

Caleb Cushing's new book will do one good service 
to the country in increasing the numbe of people 
who, on this side of the water, accurately understand 
and thoroughly appreciate the great work performed 
by the Geneva Arbitration. As a defense of the ar- 
bitrators who rightly comprehend the unsurpassed 
dignity of their position it is a masterly production. 
The abundant learning of the author of this memora- 
ble production shows to excellent advantage in its 
sharp and clearly defined reasoning and statements. 
— Boston Transcript. 


XII. 

TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Frrp- 
Eniox Arnotp, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

The author, in his effort to exhibit the turning- 
points in the different stages or phases of life, and 
their importance in influencing the character and the 
fortunes of men, keeps always in view that it is effort 
more than accident that controls these, and shows how 
& proper conduct of life may in many cases lead up to 
them, and thus man may become in a large degree the 
arbiter of his own destiny. The moral effect of the 
book on the young is excellent from this point of view, 
and it will possess elements of interest, as well as of 
counsel and instruction, to a large class of readers.— 
Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 








TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
B 


R. 
Harerr’s Macaztnr, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Werxty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer'’s Magazine, Harrer’s Week ty, and Harerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscripti may at any time. 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the curreat Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





When no date is speci- 


Terms For ApVERTISING IN Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’S Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





A Delicious Book! 
IN OLIVE LOGAN?S NEW SUMMER NOVEL, 


THEY MET BY CHANCE, 


The lovers of society romance have a treat. It is so 
fresh, piquant, and original as to make it the book par 
excellence for summer reading. It is not only a sweet, 
attractive, and most suggest ive LOVE STORY, but is 
a Gallery of People and Character that Dickens would 
have delighted in. An irresistibly humorous spirit 
pervades many of the chapters devoted to Long Branch 
and Fashionable Society Life. The novel will equally 
surprise and — every reader, and have the most 
extended circulation of any book of the year. 

One fine volume, 12mo. Price $150. Sold by all 
book dealers; or, sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 

ADAMS, VICTOR, & CO., Publishers, 
98 William Street, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shonider 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 

LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER............+.-. 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)..........ese.sseeeees -¢ 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... 20 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years old) = 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “= 








No. 4 


in own) 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ‘* 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 


WONONUN ts da adacacdadaccasentsanscesdsané s 89 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt................ « $9 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN Cost hy WALKING SUIT........ “ 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
ING WALKING SKIRT................. * 41 


0. W. 
DOUBLE - BREASTED 


front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

Po. ae Disdnaddncaneat oe “« 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “ 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Round Skirt)............ coccce éeacecee cece * & 


Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISF STREET SUIT “ 7% 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apro.-iront Over-skirt 

and Mt MiRGscicerdseddaccdbevandaces “7 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

—— (for girl from 2 to 13 > : 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT 2 


CHATELAINE = REDINGOTE WALKING 
ES EOE Rae “1% 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ «93 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ‘ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 98 
LADIES’ AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- | 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
WALKING SUIT............00008 SEER “39 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Every baby must have it. Is rnonovente 
a protects clothing, retains 
inen diaper. avoids pins, its circu- 
lation of sir. “Recommended by physici 
and all mothers whose children have worn 

em. Made in 4 sizes—1 allest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 











., 532 Broadway, N. ¥Y. Sample mailed 
on receipt of $1. Sold also by Stewart, 
in, & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 


- - an 
4 Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see they bear stamp of 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. dqunts wanted. 


W A NTE [poten AGENTS, to sell new 

and popular books. Books that are 

———— adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 

Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, by 

Will Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, by W.C. Prime; Miss 

Beecher’s Housekeeper and Health. ; The Fishing 

Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, inquire of or address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Dronkenness and Opium Habit. 
Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 











$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 








$72 00 EACH WERK, “fvery ‘where. 
Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. . Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


A MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and 
$475 staple as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 





[ Aveusr 9, 1873, 








in coun~ 
he 


is 
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——_—_¥~———_——- 
A *Suoox"me Arrarr 
—Hair-cutting in prison. 

—_———_——_. 


duced a lady whom he 
was quite sure of ha’ 


each other, but I presume 
it was when we were both 
toads!” 


——_—_.—___—-. 

Can a butcher's be said 
to be a joint-stock busi- 
ness ? 


—a——— 
We have often looked 
for a sentence that would 


Western paper kindly 
supplies the want in this 
beautiful simile: “You 
might as well try to 


P 4 P 
with a thimbleful of 
soap-suds as to attempt 
to do business and ig- 
nore advertising.” 





ect reir earn 
A Mamen Srecon— 
“ Ask papa.” 


a os 
“That’s awfully stun- 
ning,” as the man said 
when he pitched on his 
from the top of 
Bunker Hill Monument. 


——~—_.___—_—_ 
Among the innumera- 
ble stories told about the 
Shah is one to this effect : 
Soossting to the Koran, 
his Majesty is forbidden 
to tread on any other soil 
than that trodden by 
Mussulmans. To rem- 
edy this little drawback 
the Shah has keygen | 
placed a lining of eart! 
of his own country be- 
tween the soles of his 
boots. This probably ac- 
counts for the dust which 
is kicked up wherever he 
peat as the quanti- 
y of diamonds he wears 
results in his constantly 
making such a shine ! 
a 


good for Adam to live 
singie when there wasn’t 
a woman on earth, what 
shall be said of old bach- 
elors, with the world full 
of pretty girls?” 
——_— 


Texts For SINNERS— 
Pretexts. 


—_—_——_—~——__—_ 

A camel and an ele- 
phant belonging to a cir- 
cus were tied to a tree 
near the railway the oth- 
er day, when the express 
train came along. The 
camel fainted away, but 
the elephant started off 
with the tree, the camel, 
and the keeper. 


es 

A pretty and well- 
dressed young lady, after 
looking at several pairs 
of gloves, lavender-col- 
re) in a shop lately, 
shocked the stant by 
asking him which pair he 
thought the “ lavender- 
cst.” 


A 
ee 


WATERING-PLACEHE SKETCHES. 
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Laurence. “‘ Not Care for you now, Emily! 
Please you?” 


POSITIVE PROOF. 
Why, didn’t I Sit Fourteen Times for my Photograph last Week, on purpose to - 


READY ANSWER. 


Uncte. ‘ Now how did the M 
Niece. ‘With a Stick, Uncle.” 





_ “I should have no ob- 


the last.” 





The reputation of mem- 
bers of the Legislature for 
sobriety seems to be rath- 
er badin Kentucky. Two 
of them were rather nois- 
ily drunk on a railroad 
train the other day, and 
when the conductor re- 
rn a, of them 
pompously asked,  —- 

fe bo you not know, Sir, 
that I am a member o: 
the Legislature ?” 

The conductor quietly 
replied, ‘‘You have got 
the symptoms.” 


—————— 
PoxiticaL PEpESTRIAN- 
1sM—Running for office. 


—_—_———_ 
A man lately learned 
what it was to have in- 
sult added to injury, in 
being first scared out of 
his-wits by his horse run- 
ning away with him, and 
then arrested and fined 
for driving at an illegal 
rateof speed. 


A Fine-mposine Prr- 
sonaGE—A magistrate. 


———_—_—~—_ 
A gentleman with a 
0d Falsetto voice wishes 
o exchange with any 
body possessing a g 
JSalse set o’ teeth. 
a rs 
A young man who went 
West a few months ago 
has sent only one letter 
home. It came Friday. 
It said, ‘Send me a wig,” 
and his fond parents don’t 
know whether he is mar- 
ried or scalped. 


—_————_ 
An enthusiastic Afri- 
can, who had ‘spent de 
winter inJamaky,” found 
it an earthly aradise. He 
said he could “lie abed, 
and, putting his arms out 
de windy, eed Jameke 
ine-apples, and Jam: 
Pam right off de trees.” 


— 

A man who was bitten 
bya = the other night 
declared, as soon as he re- 
covered from his fright, 
that he would kill the an- 


imal. 

“But the dog isn’t 
mad,” said the owner. 

“Mad!” shouted the 
victim, exasperated.— 
“What has he got to be 
mad about ?” 

——— 

Every dog has his day. 
Now’s the time—these are 
dog-days. 


In an advertisement of 
a baker’s business for sale 
the following appears : 

“Death the sole reason 
for leaving.” 

It would be hard to find 
any more importantcause 
for vacating an establish- 
ment sacred to the staff of 


life. 


Said a woman to a phy- 
sician who was weighing 
two grains of calomel for 
a child, “Dinna be so 
mean wi’ it; it is for a 
poor fatherless bairn.” 
ee 


“Jury,” said a Western 
jndge, ‘you kin go out 
and find a verdict. Ifyou 
can’t find one of your own 
get the one the last jury 
used.” The jury returned 
a verdict of suicide in the 
ninth degree. 





other of Moses Hide him?” 


